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assess the performance journalism all 
its forms, call attention its shortcomings and 
strengths, and help define—or redefine— 
standards honest, responsible service 

help stimulate continuing improvement 
the profession and speak out for what right, 
fair, and decent. 


—‘Columbia Journalism Review,’ 
Fall, 1961. 
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Passing comment 


longer view 


For more than three years—roughly since the Vice 
President’s Declaration Des Moines late 
1969—a fluctuating state hostilities has existed 
between the Government and press. This publica- 
tion has been compelled join defending the 
news media against encroachments and attempted 
encroachments their freedom report and 
publish. The positions have been stated here 
often need only the briefest restatement: that 
the Review abhors undocumented smears jour- 
nalists class; that opposes the use sub- 
poenas that tend stifle investigative reporting; 
that laments official retaliatory harassment 
news organizations; that deplores the destruc- 
tion public television’s potential vital news 
and public-affairs medium; that supports free- 
dom information necessary healthy so- 
ciety. 

None these themes had prominent place 
the original prospectus for the Review and, 
sense, they represent incursion the maga- 
zine’s prime purpose monitoring the news 
media. But the paradox exists: the Review, estab- 
lished critic the media, has perforce be- 
come increasingly their defender. 

Nor there any sign easing the conflict. 
Recent weeks have supplied plethora fresh 
material: the attack network news bracketed 
with the Administration’s brgadcast license re- 
newal legislation; the takeover public pro- 
gram control men who owe their positions 
the President; the continued petty discrimination 
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against less-than-fawning news organizations; pro- 
posed legislation punish unauthorized use 
information about Government; and the still- 
spreading effects the Nixon Supreme 
decision against journalists’ right confidentiality 
news sources. Finally, there were the manipula- 
tive games the Administration played with the 
media peace and war: the assurances before the 
election that caused the press, figuratively and 
sometimes literally, break out doves; and the 
subsequent clampdown both facts 
rationale for the resumed bombing 
mystery even this writing. 

would possible continue focusing 
these issues individually, and the Review will 
so. But may time stand aside for moment 
and ask whether the news media’s position 
serious they say. this situation really unprece- 
dented? are seeing another demonstration, 
the kind often seen the past, the media’s 
capacity squeal before they are pinched? 

Certainly, not though Richard Nixon 
were the first president duel with the press. 
Most presidents have done so. There was one who 
complained continually that the national media 
opposed him, who directed reporters write 
straight news about him without interpretive em- 
bellishments, who had designated public spokes- 
man who assaulted hostile media with colorful 
invective, who sponsored legislation that was de- 
detractors charged—to license the press, 
and who urged that the power the networks 
reduced favor local stations. Superficially 
least, would appear that this president, Franklin 
Roosevelt (and his chief press-baiter, Harold 
Ickes), anticipated the Nixon-Agnew-Whitehead- 
Buchanan game plan three decades. 

Those who like take their history tran- 
quilizer can see the present situation repeti- 
tion the same old story—that fracas from 
which, having absorbed their ‘bruises, the news 
media will renewed health and power. 
And such could the case, one were sure that 
the game was still being played the old rules— 
that the conflict would limited. 

There was nothing formal about the old rules, 
course; they merely made possible the continu- 
ance adversary situation without resort 


ultimate weapons. But the weapons have been 
getting bigger. various points recent years 
government has spurned coexistence order 
seek victory outright (as with the Pentagon Pa- 
pers), and the press has repeatedly asserted new 
prerogatives, such the right report behind 
enemy lines wartime. 

Thus every effort journalism expand its 
scope and worth has called new forms retali- 
ation. The increased use confidential sources for 
investigative reporting met with summonses, 
even prison, for those who resist. The challenge 
official definitions national security brings 
ferocious attempt censor the printed press. The 
experiments aimed creating new kind non- 
commercial journalism public are marked 
for suffocation. Perhaps the distinction between 
the battles former years and now not that the 
press being challenged politicians; rather, 
that the potential cost losing has been raised 
prohibitively. 

Newsgatherers and news disseminators have been 
singled out major source the country’s ills. 
James Keogh, new head the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, wrote his President Nixon and 
the Press: “If the U.S. declines, history will 
not let American journalism escape its large share 
the responsibility.” Possibly journalism will de- 
serve such burden. But does, certainly, the 
fault will not lie, Keogh suggests, with press 
that was too energetic, too far-reaching for the 
country’s good, but with one that let itself 


coerced into dimming its lights and blurring its. 


type, leaving the country stumble ignorance. 


Whitehead’s wonderland 


was strange, almost unrecognizable television 
system that Clay Whitehead portrayed his 
now-celebrated speech Indianapolis last Decem- 
ber. The White House telecommunications orches- 
trator depicted monolithic, monstrous networks 
force-feeding local stations with what called 
“ideological plugola” and “elitist gossip” produced 
privileged class men called journalists.” 
Station owners, arise! called: “Just publish- 


—Wright, Miami News 
“The President and are happy announce 
that the Justice Department has broken the 
vicious network monopoly over programming. 
Stay tuned for hour martial music 
followed stirring two-hour discussion 
the Secretary 


ers and editors have professional responsibility for 
the news they print, station licensees have final 
responsibility for news balance, whether the in- 
formation comes from their own newsroom 
from distant network.” support his con- 
tention network dominance, Whitehead offered 
undifferentiated statistic—that affiliates yield 
per cent their schedules the average 
network programs. 

This assertion suggests system which local 
station operators have been too powerless passive 
resist network news and documentary programs. 
But any inspection the actual practices broad- 
casters over the last decade shows just the contrary. 
Networks have had stiff, unrewarding struggle 
seeking and holding clearances (local air time) 
for news and public affairs against managers who 
have found such offerings unprofitable dis- 
tasteful subject matter. Review survey its 
first regular issue [Spring, 1962] found that affiliates 
were rejecting more than quarter network 
news and public-affairs programs. second survey, 
just four years later, produced even higher 
proportion. The Alfred duPont-Columbia Sur- 
vey Broadcast Journalism 1968-1969 made 
somewhat similar investigation, but found that 
the networks were reluctant release informa- 
tion for fear embarrassing affiliates; nonetheless, 
enough was available show that clearances for 
documentaries trailed entertainment wide 
margin and the programs, even when broadcast, 
were often presented hours that guaranteed 
minimal audience. 

Thus, unless the situation has dramatically and 
silently reversed itself recent months, White- 
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head’s per cent figure heavily weighted and 
misleading respect news and documentaries. 
The powers that calls stations exercise 
have always been exercised, even with vengeance. 
small wonder that recent years have witnessed 
the decline and near-demise the news-oriented 
documentary, for networks were never able find 
the welcome for them that stations offered pro- 
fessional sports routine evening entertainment. 

Now Whitehead has invited the stations 
clamp down even harder. The hidden message 
the new license-renewal legislation offered 
Whitehead’s office seems that the stations 
that most downgrade network news are those that 
will rewarded; those that have not downgraded 
are invited so. wonder that White- 
head, subsequent interviews, declined specify 
the offenses network news; had already made 


—Oliphant, Denver Post 
you want keep your chicken 
licenses, better keep your chicken mouths 
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himself sufficiently clear those was signaling. 
The speech suggests that the White House per- 
haps considers passage the five-year license re- 
newal bill less urgent than the sapping network 
news. The bill does course pay off preelection 
commitment broadcasters. But its other politi- 
cal objective—the reduction such dissonance 
still arises from the networks—can achieved 
even Congress refuses the renewal legislation. 
Before local broadcasters take this matter into 
their own hands further, they ought consider 
the quality the advice the Administration 
offering. they censor network news, what al- 
ternatives network national and foreign news- 


gathering facilities can they offer? Will not pressure 
based hypothetical bias network news lead 
either open bias the name 
toward what might called the officializing 
news? Those who follow the lead the White 
House may ultimately find themselves new 
kind silent majority—heirs the remnants 
potentially great informative medium. 


The Florida challenges 


The Administration’s policy making broadcast 
license-holders more secure does not apply every 
station, shown challenges Florida 
friends the White House stations Jack- 
sonville and Miami. Both are made-to-order tar- 
gets for Administration hostility, being owned 
the Washington Post Co. But the implications the 
case WJXT Jacksonville are perhaps the most 
telling. Not only the finance chairman the 1972 
Nixon Florida campaign the challenging group, 
but Edward Ball, trustee the mammoth 
Alfred duPont estate and man whom WJXT 
has crossed repeatedly—for example, pointing 
out dangerous grade crossings the duPont-con- 
trolled railroad, the Florida East Coast. success- 
ful challenge this combine would 
constitute injustice management that has 
made the station the city’s most courageous news 
medium. Worse, would tend create com- 
munications monopoly, for the Jacksonville papers 
are already controlled railroad interests allied 
with Ball, and the city’s other UHF station 
operated interests friendly Ball. These as- 
pects the challenge, not widely reported else- 
where, were detailed striking series 
editorials the Gainesville Sun [Jan. 7-10], 
recent acquisition the New York Times Co. 


Under new management 


Despite all the Administration’s lip service the 
virtues localized public television, effective 
guidance has now shifted from the stations 
centralized Washington board. This the effect 


the assertion early the year the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting that assuming 
(or seizing) responsibility for programming from 
the Public Broadcasting Service, the PTV stations’ 
network. For the first time, group presidential 
appointees directly determining the content 
domestic programs. 

One does not have search far the CPB 
resolution find what may be, for journalists, the 
key clause. language adopted from the public- 
television law 1967, the CPB has stated that 
should have responsibility for “certain program- 
cast acceptance and post-broadcast review pro- 
grams determine strict adherence objectivity 
and balance all programs series programs 
controversial nature.” 

once again PTV’s news 
programs are the target. But now the dark warn- 
ings the past two years have been translated 
into cold assertion prerogative. practice, 
this policy appears this writing mean the ter- 
mination most all PTV’s national current- 
affairs content. 

King features columnist and former White 
House adviser, John Roche, argues that this 
should be: such programs PTV, con- 
tends, are bound become “government news 
service,” and Congress, moreover, bound part 
its responsibility appropriating the money, 
keep PTV line. But this argument flies 
the face experience—not only that the past 
half-century Britain, but the past five years 
here. The operation PTV since 1967, however 
cramped for funds, shows least that federal 
financing can offer base for innovative work 
public-affairs programs that can provide healthy 
supplement network news. Does board ap- 
pointed the President really need administer 
restrict the content such programs? One 
would think not, any more than needs ar- 
range the curriculum for university which re- 
ceiving federal funds. The chief difference the 
greater political visibility television. 

Whatever the hypothetical rights and wrongs 
the situation, the fact that independent public- 
affairs production PTV best seriously 
jeopardized and worst dead [see page 9]. The 


Government has indeed put itself the news 
business, negative way, for blacking out 
what had become potentially valuable alterna- 
tive source information. its way, this 
act backward the decision try block 
publication the Pentagon Papers. 


longer orphans 


mere three years after California grand jury 
issued its subpoena Earl Caldwell, journalists’ 
rights protect their sources suddenly have won 
host famous and powerful advocates. con- 
trast with the rather lonely battle fought Cald- 
well, Paul Branzburg, and Paul Pappas their 
unsuccessful fight secure First Amendment 
right confidentiality, politicians are dashing 
from the wings praise the proliferating batch 
shield laws before the national and state legisla- 
tures. The Administration remains chilly, 
course, but not all the members its party are: 
New York Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, California 
Gov. Ronald Reagan, Oregon Sen. Mark Hat- 
field, and Connecticut Sen. Lowell Weicker, all 
Republicans, have spoken acted favor 
such measures; and the Democrats work 


—Conrad, Los Angeles Times 


federal shield legislation are too numerous list. 

Why this rallying round? The best guess may 
that politicians are responding the publicity 
given the subpoena jailings: Bridge, Farr, John 
Lawrence the Los Angeles Times, and the 
less well known Harry Thornton Chattanooga 
[see page 26]. The New Republic 16, 1972] 
scoffed Bridge and Farr poor symbols in- 
vestigative reporting. Possibly true, but possibly 


01972 ERBLOCK 
—Herblock, Washington Post 
“Tell about the voices that speak you.” 


irrelevant. These men have enacted little dramas 
whose impact the public, judging from the fav- 
orable response Gallup Poll, has been con- 
siderable. For what outsiders may see less legal 
struggle than the spectacle courts imprisoning 
obvious noncriminals for what may appear, the 
public eye, thoroughly honorable act. 

The apparent favorable turn the struggle 
makes all the more important that journalists 
and their professional associations not simply seize 
whatever legislators happen offering. Every 
new law, opponents shield legislation have 
noted, carries with the possibility restrictive 
interpretation amendment; and law, how- 
ever sweeping, will adequate substitute for 
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the firm constitutional right that was lost the 
Caldwell-Branzburg-Pappas decision. 

does not appear necessary for the Review 
endorse this time any single one the national 
bills. Certainly any such bill should avoid creating 
quasi-licensed, privileged class journalists but 
should recognize confidentiality right accom- 
panying the right public communication. Fur- 
ther, such legislation should cover—as does draft 
submitted the American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn.—not only reporters’ sources but the confi- 
dentiality unpublished materials such note- 
books and film outtakes. Finally, should provide 
permanent protection, rather than lapsing, did 
William Farr’s California shield, with temporary 
change occupation. 


Travail the council 


The National News Council proposed Decem- 
ber the Twentieth Century Fund [see page 43] 
encountering its share trouble, most 
from news organizations that can see little differ- 
ence between and government regulatory bodies. 
Although editorial comment has been the 
whole more restrained than the outbursts that 
greeted the Hutchins Commission report 1947, 
still deeply divided. Worse, some the organ- 
izations that the Council plans concentrate 
—the national news suppliers—are reluctant 
recalcitrant. 

The most notable announced opponent the 
Council the New York Times, whose editorial- 
page editor was one the architects the Coun- 
cil structure. The newspaper’s declaration op- 
position did not appear editorial, therefore, 
but memorandum from the publisher, Arthur 
Ochs Sulzberger, the news and editing staffs 
Jan. 15. His case—and presentably argued— 
rests the assumption that the chief dangers 
the press not come from public disaffection, 
the proposal for the Council implied, but from 
government infringements. sees the Council 
offering little help against this threat, despite its 
commitment investigate issues involving free- 
dom the press. addition, objects the 


planned procedures wasteful time and lack- 
ing due process. 

Despite their initial persuasiveness, these argu- 
ments may something overreaction. Both 
the experience the British Press Council and 
local councils the United States has been that 
editors come find such bodies not only accept- 
able but desirable [see “Why the British Press 
Council Works,” Mar./Apr., 1972]. Far from in- 
fringing freedom, the councils tend become but- 
tresses the press. 

Here may lie the actual, opposed apparent, 
weakness the proposed Council. For the scheme 
presented highly restricted, even cramped, 
function. Lest there confusion, should 
made clear that hardly even distant relative 
the kind permanent body the Hutchins 
Commission proposed. The focus that agency, 
which never came into being, would have been 
inquiry rather than complaints: Among the tasks 
envisioned were efforts help the press define 
standards performance, reports monopoly 
and diversity the media, inquiries into minority 
access the media, studies the accuracy the 
portrayal American society the media, in- 
vestigations misrepresentation public issues, 
appraisal government actions with the 
press, and the encouragement scholarly study 
communication. 

few these concerns may touched the 
new Council, but general they will concern its 
members only indirection. The older proposal 
envisioned body that might, even when was 
not welcomed illuminate the long run im- 
prove media performance. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund council scrupulously avoids more than 
suggestion that improvement needed media 
performance; offers instead inducement 
the press—that the accessibility the Council 
might drain off public ill-will toward the press. 

The Council may obvious harm and 
may some public-relations good. But the 
longer term, does its existence not present danger 
that the public will believe getting something 
that not? 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Alfred Balk, who was rapporteur for the 
Twentieth Century Fund Task Force National Media 
Council, did not participate the writing this editorial. 


Cheap but good 


Associated Press Managing Editors Assn. news- 
letter Jan. demonstrates that useful con- 
sumer reporting, unlike useful consumer goods, 
does not necessarily cost lot. Recent examples: 

The Louisville Times arranged tests ham- 
burgers sold twenty-two quick-order restaurants 
and found the meat generally clean but low 
protein. Cost tests: $700. 

The Charlotte Observer checked mail-delivery 
time its area. Cost stamps and stationery: $40. 

The Wilmington, Del., Morning News tested 
local milk containers for short weight and found 
five dairies lacking. Cost weighing: $125. 


Caste broadcasting 


few little secrets about broadcasting’s employ- 
ment patterns are buried figures compiled 
the Office Communication, United Church 
Christ, from FCC statistics 609 stations. the 
industry’s Television Information Office points 
out, hiring minorities has improved somewhat, 
but the study shows that sex and race still tend 
shape job strata. 

White males remain dominant all but three 
the nine job categories. White women comprise 
per cent the clerical and office staffs. Black 
men are the largest single group (41 per cent) 
among service workers. They also comprise 
per cent the ordinary laborers—six times their 
percentage the category professionals. Like 
their white counterparts, black and other minority 
women have been hired three times more often 
clerical and office help than other jobs. And 
that’s the way is. 


For the record 


the Spring, 1967, issue the Review, Richard 
Corrigan, then the Washington Post, offered 
account the prejudicial coverage the Lynch- 
burg, Va., News and Daily Advance, the case 
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Thomas Carlton Wansley, black man accused 
rape. Early this year, federal judge overturned 
1967 conviction, his decision con- 
demning the newspapers for infringing 
constitutional rights. cited the newspapers’ re- 
peated references Wansley “convicted 
when fact his previous convictions had 
been overturned, and the newspapers’ allegations 
that Wansley’s lawyer, William Kunstler, had been 
linked communist organizations. Carter Glass 
3d, who was charge the papers 1967, was 
removed 1969; the paper now pursues more 
moderate policies. 


Running short 


costs very little, comparatively, put out 
issue the Hawaii Journalism Review The 
Unsatisfied Man, the Denver-based review—$252 
for HJR, $400 for TUM. But even that money 
Starts run out after few issues, and both pub- 
lications have sent out distress calls. They need 
money continue operating 1973. Addresses: 
Hawaii Journalism Review, Box 5299, Honolulu, 
Hawaii 96814; The Unsatisfied Man, Box 18470, 
Denver, Colo. 80218. 


Laurels (and dart) 


Laurel: NBC, for maintaining least 
token the prime-time documentary tradition 
network with NBC Reports. The program has 
offered regularly Tuesdays high-quality docu- 


mentaries that compare favorably with those pre- 
sented before the documentary became vanish- 
ing art. 


Laurel: Robert Maynard, new ombudsman 
the Washington Post, for his sharp criticism 
13] the news media, including the Post, 
for transmitting sensational, unchecked “hyper- 
bole” about the nature the sniping incident 
the Howard Johnson Hotel New Orleans. 


Laurel: Paul Fisher, Pacifica station WBAI, 
New York, whose “War Summary” may have of- 
fered more detail the long conflict Vietnam 
than any other broadcast source, maintaining its 
focus even when the attention general broad- 
cast news drifted away. 


Laurel: Cable Report, published regularly 
part the Chicago Journalism Review under the 
direction Jerrold Oppenheim. one the 
best sources for community and political develop- 
ments the cable field. The January issue, for ex- 
ample, carried reports from Minnesota, Ohio, 
linois, and Massachusetts. 


Laurel: Behind the Lines, the weekly media 
review produced public station WNET, 
New York, for its enterprising segment Jan. 
which dealt with relations between Mayor Rizzo 
Philadelphia and the local press. The story, re- 
ported Robert Anson, was direct without laps- 
ing into hysteria. 


Dart: Time, Inc., for its disregard employ- 
ees’ rights and past services while attempting 
make room for former Life employees other 
Time publications. 


New York Times, 
(left) Jan. 22, 
(right) Jan. 24. 


Journalism Review 


CORRECTION 


The New York Times re- 
ported Jan. that Senator 
Henry Jackson, Democrat 


Washington, had said 
favored cutting the oil deple- 
tion allowance per 
cent from the per cent 
level 969. 
wh 


CORRECTION 


The New York Times re- 
ported Jan. that Senator 
Henry Jackson, Democrat 
Washington, had said 
favored returning the oil de- 
pletion allowance 
per cent from the per cent 
level voted Congress 


are witnessing the politicization American journalism. 


that its consequences seem lost the people who have the most 


The campaign 


politicize broadcasting 


FRED FRIENDLY 


would open with this quotation from Clay 
Whitehead, director the Office Telecommuni- 
cations Policy: 


The reason our Constitution prohibits censor- 
ship the press not because all ideas are 
equally worthy some are obviously not worthy. 


his April, 1972, attack the Fairness Doc- 
trine, the White House adviser continued: 


What [in colonial times] the British could 
have compelled Tom Paine devote half each 
his pamphlets the other side. What 
the anti-Federalists could have compelled Madison 
and Hamilton give equal time the opposing 
view their Federalist papers? 


Dr. Whitehead’s questions, whatever their in- 
tent, display ignorance downright disre- 


Fred Friendly, former president CBS News, 
Edward Murrow Professor Broadcast Journalism 
Columbia and adviser the president the Ford 
Foundation. 


gard for history. Thomas Paine was hardly gov- 
ernment licensee with near monopoly. didn’t 
run operation controlling one the four print- 
ing presses town, and had obligation 
voice any opinion other than his own. Tom Paine 
was political propagandist and philosopher. His 
pamphlet Common Sense would not have come 
under the jurisdiction the Fairness Doctrine 
even there had been radio television stations 
colonial times. was political maverick and 
would have taken more than FCC doctrine 
get this scraggly-haired atheist’s views repre- 
sented the air. The only relevance the Fair- 
ness Doctrine those revolutionary times that 
George III could have permitted some tolerance 
for ideas considered “not worthy,” the agony 
that war might have been avoided. 

James Madison and Alexander Hamilton were 
partisan politicians who, The Federalist papers 
collaborated present well defined political 
doctrine. They were neither journalists nor guard- 
ians the public platform any soapbox, nor 


were they otherwise involved the disbursing 
equal time any other kind control news 
programming, any more than George McGovern, 
George Wallace, the Berrigan brothers, any 
other political activist should ever be. 

Dr. Whitehead, either because has misread 
not read the Federalist papers, Tom Paine, 
the Communications Act, combination 
all three, attempting nullify the basic philoso- 
phies that all three stand for—that all ideas de- 
serve heard, even those which any given 
point time are “not worthy,” Dr. White- 
head quoted Broadcasting saying, “not 
worth nickel.” One bad idea that wouldn’t give 
even nickel for the concept that presidential 
power exerted the regulatory process 
create less critical climate for any one political 
party, James Madison’s Richard Nixon’s. 

What are witnessing today the politiciza- 
tion American journalism, resulting what 
Douglass Cater calls the shriveling the journal- 
istic spirit. The irony this that its conse- 
quences seem lost the very people who 


“Extravagant 
rhetoric has dominated 
the 


have the most lose—those the broadcast in- 
dustry who, with kind Appointment 
Samarra which most fear has 
come determined ignore the 
danger signals and swap their birthright and re- 
sponsibilities for some kind “carrot and stick 
formula” which will give them their license 
perpetuity. And what price! They forget that 
the “carrot and stick” enticement was designed 
for dumb animals—jackasses. They forget that 
the fetters they seem willing accept the price 
deal with the White House are the expense 
the American people’s license informed. 

For years have kept list journalism stories 


omission—hidden agenda issues that were ig- 
nored underreported the major newspapers 
and broadcasters until “discovered” independ- 
ent investigators—many them nonjournalists. 
the list are Rachel Carson’s reporting the 
threat chemical pesticides, Ralph Nader and 
the lack consumer protection, the Kerner 
Commission’s report that America had become 
racist society,’ and Seymour Hersh 
Mylai Massacre. But perhaps the most curious 
story omission journalism’s failure under- 
stand and explain the sweeping changes its own 
environment programmed the Nixon Ad- 
ministration. not mean suggest that the 
orchestrated attacks Agnew, Klein,Whitehead, 
and Buchanan have gone unreported; the extrava- 
gant rhetoric from Des Moines Indianapolis has 
dominated the headlines and has, fact, captured 
the imagination millions Americans frus- 
trated these uneasy decades, looking for scape- 
goats, tempted “kill the 

What missing, however, documentary his- 
tory what the Nixon Administration has set out 
do, proceeding unhindered partly because the 
news media have never seriously attempted put 
the headlines into perspective. The press, which 
supposed memory bank for the American 
public, sorting out and identifying the contradic- 
tions and omissions, the distortions from the 
known record, has permitted each the White 
House attacks seen individual sorties 
rather than part carefully designed satura- 
tion bombardment campaign. 

Taken one time, there seems little danger 
Vice President Agnew’s criticisms Cronkite, 
Chancellor, and those other “effete intellectual 
snobs”; Herb Klein suggesting that local sta- 
tions could the news better instead depend- 
ing the networks; letting public officials 
know that they should get rid Peter Lisagor 
order keep Washington Week Review the 
air. Some will say that permanent constitu- 
tional damage can inflicted Clay Whitehead 
verbally beating Sander Vanocur; the 
FBI investigating CBS’s Daniel Schorr for job 
that never existed; Patrick Buchanan’s threat 
that the networks didn’t straighten out and em- 
ploy more conservative reporters, “you are going 
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find something done the area antitrust 
type action.” 

Some may even say that real harm can 
done the challenge the Washington Post’s 
television stations Jacksonville and Miami 
group headed Nixon’s campaign managers 
Florida; the Justice Department’s fishing 
expeditions reporters’ notebooks; the 
prior restraint case against the New York Times 
and the Washington Post. Some may not view such 
tactics part growing constitutional crisis, 
but do. All these individual forays taken to- 
gether and linked with license renewals become 
something greater than the sum the individual 
parts—an ominous mosaic barely seen such. 

The paradox that, except for Congress’ 
shriveling role, there continuing story 
more vital concern than the changing atmosphere 
which the news media must operate. Yet the im- 
plications are lost selfish disputes and infighting 


“No continuing 
story more 
vital 


which the communications industry permits 
itself divided and, fact, turned against its 
own vital parts. 

Lest all this seem like more rhetoric, take the 
case Dr. Whitehead, President Nixon’s director 
the Office Telecommunications Policy. 
old Whitehead watcher, let sketch some 
the remarkable utterances this technocrat, un- 
schooled journalism, the law, broadcasting. 

October 1971, speech the National 
Assn. Educational Broadcasters Miami, Dr. 
Whitehead took public broadcasters task 
for letting the Ford Foundation “buy million 
worth [public affairs] programming your 
stations,” and then the Today show asked 
whether “public broadcasting [should] doing 
the same kind news coverage that get 
pretty good way from commercial television.” 


One year later the praise that Dr. Whitehead be- 
stowed generously upon commercial network 
news programming was, many speeches and in- 
terviews, replaced blistering attack net- 
work news for plugola” “so-called 
professionals who confuse sensationalism with 
sense and who dispense elitist gossip the guise 
news analysis.” 

Dr. Whitehead assumes, seems, that broadcast- 
ers and the public have memory. How could 
the White House aide who wanted public out 
the public affairs business because the commer- 
cial networks well suddenly castigate those 
journalistic organizations and ask the local sta- 
tions “correct imbalance consistent bias from 
able the broadcaster’s community license re- 
newal 

The Whitehead contradictions are many. This 
Presidential aide who told congressional com- 
mittee believed public broadcasting, and 
who said that one his chief jobs was design 
long-range plan for financing, has never come 
with one. Does really believe it? 

The Whitehead inconsistencies the organ- 
ization public broadcasting are particularly 
curious light the centralizing policies 
the newly appointed Nixon management the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting. speech 
after speech, Dr. Whitehead has criticized CPB 
and the Public Broadcasting Service “for becoming 
fourth network” and trying control the system 
assuming too many program decisions. Now 
1973 the new management has come out with 
blueprint for system completely dominated 
the presidentially appointed Board which sys- 
tematically attempting destroy the power 
the public stations represented their 
decentralized Board, which was supposed run 
the public broadcasting service. Today, the Cor- 
poration, with insulation from the Executive 
Branch, threatens make all national program- 
ming decisions and control the interconnection 
service direct violation the intent the 1967 
Carnegie Commission Report and Dr. Whitehead’s 
position one year ago. high official the Cor- 
poration, defending their new policies, said, 
“You might say have centralize now that 
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can strong enough decentralize some 
future And what Dr. Whitehead’s reac- 
tion this new development? Silence, because 
now this Administration’s Corporation, 
centralization the order the day. 

Let follow another track this fascinat- 
ing saga. speech after speech, Dr. Whitehead 
has made clear that there should major re- 
vision the Communications Act 1934 and 
that the crux the revision should repeal 
the Fairness Doctrine. Listen Dr. Whitehead 
what billed major speech” [International 
Radio and Television Society, Oct. 


The [closely related] proposals [for revision 
the Act] are: One, eliminate the Fairness Doctrine 
and replace with statutory right access; two, 
change the license renewal process get the Gov- 

Big Brother himself could not have conceived 
more disarming name for system 
government program control than the Fairness 
Doctrine. 


congressional testimony, Dr. Whitehead ques- 
tioned whether the Doctrine “remotely ac- 
cord with the principle the First Amendment 
[Senate Subcommittee Constitutional 
Rights, Committee the Judiciary, Feb. 
And his Dec. 16, 1970 duPont-Columbia Uni- 
versity Awards speech, said: 


also favor objectivity, comprehensiveness, and 
impartiality the reporting the news. But 
must very, very careful trying translate 
those noble objectives into enforceable govern- 
ment policy. For the most part, those are moral 
and professional obligations the press rather 
than legal obligations. assuredly fair game 
for elected officials comment the way 
which those obligations are being met, but 
another thing entirely suggest that the Govern- 
ment should somehow enforce standards press 
performance. 


This Presidential appointee, declaring his inten- 
tion free the broadcast industry its shackles, 
also told newspaper publishers that the Fairness 
Doctrine. “is danger becoming runaway 
theory, and there are those who would like see 
trample you next.” His message broadcasters 
was like continuous loop: “Fairness great, but 
you want the FCC issue issue, day day, 


community community, deciding what’s fair 
and not fair?” 


Columbia Journalism Review 


That was 1970, 1971, and most 1972. Then 
December, 1972, Dr. Whitehead suddenly said 
that the Fairness Doctrine must maintained. 
course, Dr. Whitehead had some explaining 
about his dramatic reversal. This was his rationale: 


Realities make impossible away with the 
Fairness Doctrine the short run... First, 
there scarcity broadcasting outlets. Second, 
there substantial concentration economic 
and social power the networks and their affiliated 
stations. Third, there tendency for broad- 
casters and the networks self-indulgent and 
myopic viewing the First Amendment pro- 
tecting only their rights speakers. 

Every one those reasons existed when Dr. 
Whitehead proposed the elimination the Doc- 
trine. Now, suddenly comes forth with policy 
proposal that makes compliance with the Fairness 
Doctrine requirement for license renewal. Why 
this reversal? understand, one has follow the 
strange series events that occurred June 
1972, which brought critical maneuvers involv- 
ing the future public broadcasting, the Fair- 
ness Doctrine, the license renewal procedure, and 
partisan politics into sharp and disturbing focus. 
One event, June 22, 1972, was Norman 
Cousins’ office New York, one the Cabinet 
Room the White House. Clay Whitehead was 
scheduled pivotal participant both 
meetings. 

The conference New York had been sched- 
uled for weeks the invitation Mr. Cousins 
that his colleagues the National Program- 
ming Council could meet and discuss public TV’s 
needs with Dr. Whitehead. This was precisely 
the time when the authorization bill for financing 
public broadcasting level $165 million for 
two years was about clear Congress. 
about a.m. Dr. Whitehead sent word that 
combination unpredictable flying weather (it 
was rainy day) and unexpected meeting with 
the President that afternoon made his trip 
New York too risky. would, however, avail- 
able for closed-circuit audio conversation 
chairman Cousins could arrange it. Toward the 
end the interview the questions got around 
funding and, always, decentralization. Then 
Cousins asked what must regarded foot- 
note-to-history question: 


ire 


Dr. Whitehead, the Congress au- 
thorizes more funds than the $45 million year the 
Administration requesting, will the President 
sign it? Will veto it? 

can tell you that the Congress 
votes that authorization the President will 
nothing prevent that action from moving for- 
ward. 


Dr. Whitehead did not specifically say, “The 
President will not veto the but 
that was certainly the meaning his assurance. 
Mr. Cousins and the others present had doubt 
then now that Dr. Whitehead had assured him 
that the President would not veto the bill, 
passed. The second event that bizarre day, and 
the only public one, was the passage the 
Senate the House-sponsored Public Broadcast- 
ing Financing Bill—$165 million for two-year 
period. The authorization cleared the Senate 
majority. 

The third event, p.m. that same day, was 
meeting select group broadcast station ex- 
ecutives the Cabinet Room the White House. 
(No network was represented, but collectively the 
group controlled more than 110 powerful out- 
lets.) First there were briefings for these key 
executives the Vietnam situation and the state 
the economy; then 5:15 the President joined 
them for eighty-minute discussion the prob- 
lems facing the broadcast industry. The main 


“Some kind 


compact was 
the 


agenda items were supposed the threats 
license renewal and cable television. White House 
assistant Peter Flanigan, Whitehead, and FCC 
chairman Dean Burch were there, addition 
Herb Klein. 


The most graphic narrative what transpired 
came from Broadcasting magazine under the head- 
line ALL ONCE LIGHT THE SUMMIT. The 


report stated, “The President told the broad- 
casters thought was the public interest that 
the U.S. which endorsed “the best 
President Nixon, according the magazine, as- 
sured the broadcasters understood the 
financial jeopardy created renewal challenges” 
and suggested that three-year renewal terms were 
not enough. The magazine also reported that there 
was complaint “that tax-free foundations were 
underwriting many the cases now before the 
FCC. The President turned aide with in- 
structions investigate the foundations’ role.” 

What Broadcasting did not report was the dia- 
logue about “the threat public television and 
its use government and tax-free funds com- 
pete for share audience.” The evidence 
support this threat reportedly was public TV’s 
increasing use advertising and rating reports 
build and measure audiences. The President’s po- 
sition, according Television Digest, was state 
his over development public 

and his chariness “of using government 

Although most the thirty executives present 
were vastly relieved almost the point ecstasy, 
one those present told friends was “embar- 
rassed and ashamed,” feeling that some kind 
compact was the works 
against renewal challenges and against cable and 
public broadcasting might traded away re- 
turn for more “diligence” from the broadcasters 
the kind news programming they carry. The 
President, was reported, understood the broad- 
station owners the briefings, the meeting, and 
the dinner that followed got understand the 
White House’s problems. 

Eight days later, Friday, June 30, President 
Nixon vetoed the $165 million Public Broadcast- 
ing Bill and, effect, doomed the fledgling sys- 
tem “continuing resolution” the $35 million 
level. John Macy resigned president the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting, knowing that 
his dream insulated system would remain un- 
realized. some six months, the President’s hand- 
picked appointees the Board the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting would further emasculate 
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the system refusing fund such successful pub- 
lic affairs programs William Firing 
Line, Bill Moyers’ Journal, Washington Week 
Review, and probably The Advocates. recent 
news conference, the new chairman the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting, former Cong. 
Thomas Curtis, explaining the decision, frankly 
acknowledged that wasn’t sure whether had 
“seen any those programs” and therefore had 
personal judgment. “Certain people the 
Nixon Administration,” said, “have clearly 
expressed [dissatisfaction] put pressure 

was said last June that Dr. Whitehead was 
surprised and embarrassed the presidential 
veto. Not the thirty commercial broadcasters— 
least most them—who felt that the lobby- 
ing and meeting the White House had paid 
their first dividends. 

its euphoric fanfare the time President 
Nixon’s reelection, Broadcasting pulled out all 
the stops and proclaimed: 

The road ahead would more comfort- 
able with President Nixon particularly because 

Herbert Klein liaison with [broad- 

casters]. was [he] who arranged for the informal 

meetings that enabled the President learn 


first hand what broadcasters endure 
regulation. 


” 


was the magazine’s position that Nixon was 
good for broadcasting, McGovern bad “in light 
his support the cigarette advertising ban 
for counter-advertising, plus his general anti- 
business tilt,” and that elected McGovern 
“would reappoint Nicholas Johnson the FCC.” 

What concerns that the magazine’s views 
pretty well reflect the positions the broadcast 
management that employs news directors who con- 
trol the nervous system which our na- 
tion gets most its information. The chilling 
factor managements’ naiveté believing that 
broadcast industry that dabbles power politics 
and permits itself politicized the changing 
winds presidential elections can long endure 
free and independent force. 

The Federalist, which Dr. Whitehead seems 
admire, James Madison wrote, “In framing 
government which administered men 
over men, you must first enable the government 
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control the governed and the next place 
oblige itself.” Madison understood 
that free and responsible press was essential 
the maintenance that equilibrium. That the 
meaning the First Amendment that created 
protect the public from “the ambitions gov- 
ernment.” Part the genius our form gov- 
ernment that the Presidency accepts the prin- 
ciple that the slings and arrows independent 
press, with all its excesses, are indispensable 
counterbalance the enormous power the Ex- 
ecutive. Presidents, from Jefferson Lincoln 
Johnson, have learned, sometimes hurts, but 
works. Tampering with that delicate balance 
tampering with the very heart the democratic 
process. 

Permitting broadcast policy, journalism, and 
licensing get mixed political power- 
broker system not only bad broadcasting, 
bad politics. Richard Nixon and Spiro Agnew 
are not going govern forever, and swapping 


“What called 
for all-out 
confrontation 


political favors with them and their staff, mat- 
ter how temporarily justified the goal may seem, 
not the stuff out which free and independ- 
ent broadcast industry and profession are made. 

broadcasters can manipulated one ad- 
ministration, other administrations will follow the 
precedent. And there will always some im- 
portant issue basis for manipulation. Today 
renewal stability—tomorrow will called 
multiple ownership regulations networking 
rules? Indeed, the Administration—through its 
FCC appointment power—can manufacture the 
issue. 


But even broadcasters could business with 
Nixon (or Kennedy Johnson), turns out 
have foreboding overtones for the American pub- 
lic, the December installments the White 
House-Whitehead packages were reveal. Public 
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broadcasting having been muted with script 
composed the commercial industry, the network 
news divisions were next the sacrificial 
ritual, and nonspeaking roles. 

“That license renewal you fellows told the 
President you were worried about? Well, here’s 
what are going for you. From now the 
President says you get your license for least 
five years and then the challenge can come only 
the FCC and your local community say you have 
not good faith been meeting the needs 
your community. ought foolproof. yes, 
there’s one little catch—that runaway Fairness 
Doctrine that told you was going trample you; 
well, have keep that for while smoke- 
screen won’t look like big giveaway—and 
that there handle make network news less 
elitist.” 

That imaginary monologue, but comes 
pretty close articulating what the Whitehead 
speech Dec. said between the lines. you 
spend some time decoding the message loud 
and clear: “You fellows take care Cronkite, 
Schorr, Chancellor, Sevareid, Reasoner, Smith, 
Brinkley, Rather, and the producers who reports 
like The Selling the Pentagon and Watergate, 
and will take care those overregulators the 
FCC, the FTC, and the federal courts.” may 
tempting palliative for the broadcast industry, but 
aside from its First Amendment consequences, 
even practical prescription? Although the FCC 
may not able thwart the expanding power 
the Office Telecommunications Policy, which 
threatens become kind White House FCC, 
Congress—which looks the regulatory agencies 
instrument its power, may resent the 
broadcasters flirting with the new politics com- 
munications. Dr. Whitehead, New York 
Times interview, admitted that his proposals 
would take some powers away from the FCC. 
Cong. Torbert Macdonald, chairman the 
House Subcommittee Communications, warned: 
broadcasters are willing give away 
their news independence order please the 
Government, predict there will little sym- 
pathy committee for your cause.” 

Cong. Macdonald clearly understands Dr. 
Whitehead’s message, and anyone who deludes 


himself into believing that this just one adviser’s 
position doesn’t know official messenger when 
sees one. Here direct quotation from Dr. 
conclusions: 


Station managers and network officials who fail 
act correct imbalance consistent bias from the 
networks—or who acquiesce silence—can only 
considered willing participants, held 
fully accountable the broadcaster’s community 
license renewal time. 


That the essence the speech. It’s remarkable 
how blatant its purpose is. That purpose not 
have the affiliate review the networks’ news each 
evening and cut off Walter Cronkite Eric 
Sevareid whenever believes that hearing 
“elitist gossip” “consistent bias.” That’s non- 
sense, and Dr. Whitehead knows is. What local 
broadcaster can respond, believes some 
issues need further exploration, with some different 
shades view exposed, using his own local news 
and public affairs shows—and everyone would 
welcome the broadcaster’s good faith decision 
add the debate. Once, the early Sixties when 
CBS Reports did Biography Bookie Joint 
the CBS owned-and-operated (but locally man- 
aged) radio station Boston broadcast editorial 
blasting for it. But that not the method that 
Dr. Whitehead suggesting. His message sim- 
ple and clear: you, the local broadcaster, will 
pressure the network stop this bias 
(translation, anti-Administration news reporting 
analysis), we, the Administration, will all 
can deliver peace renewal time. all 
matter quid pro quo: followup talk, Dr. 
Whitehead stated that although the actual legisla- 
tive proposal was mild, the Administration did not 
expect the “tough” speech forgotten. 

submit that the speech cannot ignored, for 
definite pattern emerging: Dr. Whitehead, 
spokesman for the Administration, can rise above 
any his stated station con- 
trol, elimination the Fairness Doctrine—to 
achieve the Administration objective, news ma- 
nipulation. But patterns, successful, have way 
becoming established. Politicizing journalism 
can become spiraling process. Public broadcast- 
ing will dance each administration’s tune, and 
commercial broadcasting will manipulated 
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the various issues the day the allowed and 
tolerated leverage governmental power bene- 
fit hurt the broadcaster’s economic status. Thus, 
what called for here all-out confrontation 
those committed the First Amendment 
against this new emerging threat. would respect- 
fully suggest the following responses interested 
parties: 

First, the broadcasting industry should make 
clear that not Faust some Jabez Stone char- 
acter The Devil and Daniel Webster willing 
sell his soul return for seven years 
good crops—the industry will not barter its re- 
sponsibilities return for Administration support 
renewal legislation. Indeed, the industry has 
everything gain and nothing lose this 
course. For, linking the renewal legislation 
the issue the affiliates forcing change the 
character network news, the Administration has 
rendered the legislation even more controversial 
than might have been. Severing that political 
link can only aid the broadcasters’ cause and long- 
range health. 

Some observers the Washington communica- 
tions scene are inclined minimize the serious- 
ness the Whitehead speech. They maintain the 
purpose the bill considerably softer and that 
Dr. Whitehead does not think has chance 
congressional approval. After all, didn’t even 
discuss his proposal with chairman Burch the 
other commissioners the FCC. this true, 
even worse, for makes Dr. Whitehead not just 
skeptic but cynic. reduces the broadcast com- 
munity more than peddlers and street 
vendors willing accept any kind intimidation 
indignity long their popcorn stands are 
not towed away. 

The trouble is, the price protection seems 
escalating, always does. First, get public 
out public affairs. There were many 
public broadcasting willing make that bargain; 
some even suggested it. Then cut off major funds 
for public broadcasting and get back the cot- 
tage-level arts and crafts the early Sixties. 
Next, get the networks news and public affairs. 
“Clear that Eastern intellectual complex, 
control your news yourself, and will 
leave you alone.” doubt some news directors 


will buy that and most their employers will 
probably the price survival, but 
survival what? scoreboard for the 
Administration’s game plan? weather 
girl boy like those resort cities who never 
quite tell you the bad forecasts the interests 
the tourist trade? kind electronic 
mimeograph flashing handouts and pronounce- 
ments they were news, until the public 
distinguish real news and journalism from 
official dispatches? This redolent Norman 
Isaacs’ description [CJR, Jan./Feb.], his return 
from the People’s Republic China, journal- 
ism there being useful prescribed 
the Government. 

Second, the FCC Commissioners cannot stand 
idly their historic and statutory detachment 
from program control altered the linking 
the Fairness Doctrine, license renewal, and local 
The FCC, under chairman Burch well his 
predecessors, has consistently stressed that news 
the Whitehead sense—is never taken 
into account the agency renewal time. In- 
deed, the Commission will not even consider 
charge this field unless there independent 
extrinsic evidence news slanting top 
management. And the networks not only rightly 
but the “fairness” area itself; only once 
the entire history the Commission has 
network been found violate the Fairness Doc- 
trine—and that was for permitting President 
Nixon have five prime-time speeches Viet- 
nam without affording spokesman for the other 
side least one opportunity for speech. Using 
the threat the Fairness Doctrine stick 
strike fear renewal action into the affiliates’ eco- 
nomic heart deceit. 

Chairman Burch and his fellow commissioners 
ought announce right now that license will 
jeopardy renewal solely because fail- 
ure affiliated station correct imbalance 
consistent bias from the networks. The 
Commission once before spoke out against 
Administration attempt squelch robust debate; 
made clear that analysis after Presidential ad- 
dresses was perfectly appropriate exercise 
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broadcast journalism, well within the network’s 
discretion informing the electorate. similar 
response called for here. his dissent the 
recent Brandywine-Main Line case, Chief Judge 
Bazelon questioned whether the Fairness Doctrine 
could not employed Government spokesmen 
chill adverse broadcast comment. That surely 
this case, and behooves the Commission the 
guardian the Doctrine speak out. 

The Commission can readily cite chapter and 
verse the contrary the Whitehead position. 


“Demagoguery akin 
the excesses 
the 


the 1966 KTYM case, the Commission was re- 
quested the Anti-Defamation League deny 
the renewal license broadcaster who had 
presented syndicated commentator without veri- 
fying the accuracy his statements, many 
which were patently anti-Semitic and false. The 
Commission refused, saying that impose 
burden verification for controversial statements 
such circumstances would inconsistent with 
the First Amendment. The Court Appeals em- 
phatically affirmed the Commission. The 
opinion—Chief Justice Burger’s opinion, written 
while member the Court, quotes with ap- 
proval concurring Commission opinion: 


connection simply euphemism for self-censor- 
ship. attempt shift the onus action 
against speech from the Commission the broad- 
caster, but seeks the same result—suppression 
certain views and arguments. Since the imposi- 
tion the duty such “responsibility” involves 
Commission compulsion perform the function 
selection and exclusion and Commission super- 
vision the manner which that function 
performed, the Commission still retains the ulti- 
mate power determine what and what not 
permitted the Attempts impose 
such schemes self-censorship have been found 
unconstitutional more direct censorship ef- 
forts government. 


Dr. talk responsibility, submit, 
attempts set this historic decision aside. His 
talk “responsibility” the context the Fair- 
ness Doctrine and license renewal obvious 
euphemism for White House control—and not 
very fancy cover for what more frankly referred 
censorship. When based his attack gen- 
eralized charges plugola” and “con- 
sistent bias” without providing chapter and verse, 
was combining attempt intimidation with 
the kind windmilling demagoguery associated 
with certain political excesses the early Fifties. 

Point Three: The public broadcasting commu- 
nity might begin reexamine its relationship 
the federal government. inhibiting restraints 
are imposed politically oriented system 
that will determine “balance 
what special programs are funded and which 
ones can carried the interconnection service, 
then will federal funding worth the price? 

1967 there were those who warned against an- 
nually appropriated federal funds unless they were 
completely insulated from political controls. Now 
the question must asked: Are Federal funds the 
only way the right way, and can station inde- 
pendence now accomplished some other 
means funding, particularly the sensitive 
areas news and public affairs? Has public broad- 
casting been innovative enough designing new 
methods financing which will make them inde- 
pendent any one major source funds? Much 
more hard work needs done what like 
call station independence plan, particularly now 
when public has built audience large 
enough make difference, devoted enough 
register their approval with significant voluntary 
financial support. 

Point Four: The broadcast journalist must take 
this struggle the American public and make 
understand what its stake is. not just matter 
crying foul when the Vice President Pat 
Buchanan swings low blow; crying wolf every 
time the Fairness Doctrine forces station free 
some nonrevenue-producing time; objecting 
just the subpoenaing reporters’ notes when 
the entire role the grand jury system which 
has been transformed from protection for the 
accused, defined the Bill Rights, into 
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investigative tool that has been captured prose- 
cutors. The Executive Branch government, and 
this includes the FBI and U.S. attorneys, has never 
had the power subpoena. Concentrating the 
challenge reporters and the need for shield laws 
while ignoring the politicization the much 
broader issue political grand juries itself 
story omission. 

The journalist must convince his public that 
trying fair reporting events con- 
trolling his own environment other 
controversial fields. Oversimplified statements 
about the First Amendment, 
ing, and the Fairness Doctrine are not enough 
—it must made clear that not only 
zealots but also fair-minded independent voices 
who question some the practices the broad- 
cast industry. Not many broadcasters are willing 
speak out the commercial excesses and lack 
air time for public service their own industry. 
Edward Murrow did, and have always been 
convinced that much the support for him and 
CBS News that followed the McCarthy controversy 
1954 was the product those the 
audience who believed that Murrow called them 
saw them—even when involved his own 
profession and his own company. 

Most all, the public must have its level 
consciousness raised what free and inde- 
pendent press all about—it must understand 
that freedom speech worth protecting, more 
because those their living rooms front 
their sets than for those newsrooms connected 
powerful transmitters. 

The most alarming and mischievous weapon 
the Administration’s strategy its transparent at- 
tempt exploit the worst the broadcaster’s in- 
stincts. While chairman Burch, the tradition 
FCC chairmen before him, and virtually every 
President since Herbert Hoover, exhorts the 
broadcast industry carry more national news 
and public affairs the price for honoring their 
privileged license, the current Administration sys- 
tematically puts premium doing less. Until 
these recent events, and radio stations were 
traditionally warned their general counsels 
carry more documentaries and investigative public 
affairs programs part the price survival. 


Now that course has been reversed and the timid 
station manager, afraid the local gun lobby 
political boss, has ally comfort his timidity 
—the Executive Branch government. the 
Whitehead plan becomes law would mean that 
stations which reject the nightly network news 
hard-hitting, controversial documentary would get 
points where they once got demerits. effect 
would substitute the language “in the political 
interest” for what the Communications Act calls 
“the public interest.” 

Recently when Dr. Whitehead 
projected bill before the New York Chapter the 
Academy Television Arts and Sciences, 
asked, “When you home tonight ask yourselves 
are really dumb you for one, 
have never questioned his intelligence. The better 
question how stupid Dr. Whitehead and his 
superiors think the broadcasters are, how callow 
and fearful, and how unwilling fight for their 
principles? 

That question consider asking broadcast 
managements. Some, have doubt, will 
concerned, but many will scoff those who are 
worried about the public price that carrot, 
who are concerned about the eventual paralysis 
caused that stick. They may well refer 
alarmists who “don’t understand how you get 
things done Washington these days,” and the 
final rejoinder will probably be, won’t 
really affect us. New York and Washington 
they are sore at.” 

Should you interested continuing the dia- 
logue you might paraphrase Pastor Martin Nie- 
Berlin when 1933 another civilization 
was tempted “to centralize power that they 
could eventually decentralize.” quoted 
having said that when the Nazis attacked the 
Communists was little uneasy but, all, 
was not Communist, and did nothing; 
and then they attacked the Socialists, and was 
little uneasier, but still was not Socialist, and 
did nothing; and then the schools, the press, 
the Jews, and on, and was always uneasier, 
but still did nothing. And then they attacked 
the Church and was Churchman, and did 
something—but then was too late.” 


The Hetty Green Syndrome endemic among publishers: Act poor while growing rich. 
Meanwhile, editorial needs are neglected and the public interest suffers. 


The myth newspaper poverty 


BEN BAGDIKIAN 


1971 word filtered through newsrooms 
the country: “Hold down expenses. new hires. 
raises. It’s bad year and next year will 
worse.” When the final figures came in, advertis- 
ing revenues for 1970 had fallen below expecta- 
tions. some magic there appeared number 
newsroom bulletin boards quotations from the 
famous Nov. 1971, memo from New York Times 
publisher Arthur Ochs Sulzberger DEAR TIMES 
STAFF MEMBER Saying, “In terms our business 
results, bad news there’s doubt that 
the recession has something with our prob- 
lems. But are overmanned too many 
areas.” Profits quoted Sulzberger were low. 
Many newspeople around the country assumed 
that the mighty Times was profit-poor, were 
lesser organizations. 

There followed the deaths big-city competing 
papers—the Boston Herald Traveler, the Wash- 
ington Daily News, the Newark Evening News— 
with the usual implication that they were part 
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epidemic; the annual stories continuing 
orrhage the Chicago afternoons 
Look and Life died, adding the gloom and un- 
employed journalists. 1973 economic cockiness 
had gone out newsroom staffs. Reporters who 
had been looking for greener pastures decided 
dig where they were leave the trade. Top 
papers slowed their hiring stopped altogether, 
depressing upward movement everywhere. New- 
comers found harder than ever get their first 
job. the minds most newsroom people this 
the Great Recession and their trade 
economic slump. 

This mostly hogwash. American daily news- 
papers are one the most profitable all major 
industries the United States. And they were 
during the 1970-71-72 “Great Recession.” The 
illusion poverty part the Hetty Green Syn- 
drome that seems the genes American 
publishers. Somehow proprietors British and 
other nations’ newspapers find easy admit 
daylight before mixed audiences that they are 
business make money and that they love the 
stuff. Lord Thomson says, fool—wouldn’t 


bought them for any other reason.” But 
American publishers have always felt obligated 
pretend that they are auxiliary the Little 
Sisters the Poor. This was always amusing, but 
now that many papers are owned publicly 
traded companies which have disclose their fi- 
nances taking the air slapstick. 

most all working journalists. what keeps 
free press alive. holds the potential for higher 
salaries for journalists, which ultimately means 
higher quality journalism. And there always has 
been the assumption that high profits would 
plowed back into paper make better. 

But there has been ominous change. For 
more and more papers, high profits have come 
mean something quite different: the end inde- 
pendent papers. With the growth chains, high 
profits quickly depart the originating paper and 
are used produce favorable stock market posi- 
tion that the parent company can acquire prop- 
erties elsewhere. What used guarantee locally- 
owned press has become the chief instrument for 
ending it. Yet publishers continue their traditional 
public posture imminent bankruptcy. 

Hetty Green was one the country’s shrewdest 
financiers and certainly the greatest female money- 
maker our history. When she died 1916 she 
had accumulated about $100 million. one oc- 
casion when bank offended her she pulled out all 
her accounts and drove away cab with baskets 
containing $25 million. But she slept assorted 
rooms the Bowery, usually traveled streetcars, 
and when she needed medical attention she put 
rags and attended charity clinics. She was 
always afraid that she looked wealthy her law- 
yers and bankers and doctors would overcharge 
her, they undoubtedly would have. She also 
hated spend money. 

The Hetty Green Syndrome endemic among 
American newspaper publishers. With periodic 
remissions. When comes time for the publisher 
bargain with his unions, limps into the con- 
ference room sighing that lucky pay 
last month’s electric bill. Every time paper dies, 
publishers form Greek chorus crying that they 
are all about struck dead the tragic dis- 
ease “unionism” compounded the terrifying 


constriction, the “cost-price squeeze.” They have 
been known climb Capitol Hill Washington, 
like pilgrims Lourdes, beg (or strongly sug- 
gest) that their local member Congress vote for 
something alternately called the Failing News- 
paper Bill and the Newspaper Preservation Act, 
which exempts them from certain anti-trust laws 
and thus can save them all from terminal disease. 
make burnt offerings the President’s Price 
Commission pleading that they need exemption 
from controls order make ends meet. 

the other hand, let television proprietors 
announce that they now dominate American lei- 
sure time, that the tube the most effective ad- 
vertising medium known man, that electronic 
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news and ads are the wave the future, and 
seconds the publishers are out their rags and 
into their tailor-mades, rapping their silver-headed 
canes against the nearest camera lens 
nouncing that the American newspaper was never 
more strong, never more enduring, and never more 
profitable. The American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn. and its bearer glad tidings, Editor Pub- 
lisher, then speak different statistics: 

When World War ended there were 1,749 
dailies and today there are still 1,749 dailies. 
bien! That’s life; some die and some are born. 
1920 there were 300 automobile companies and 
now there are only four, but does anyone claim 
the auto industry dying? Newspaper revenues 
are growing faster than the Gross National Prod- 
uct. Newspapers get larger share all advertis- 
ing money than any other medium. And that 
share rising again. 1971 there was $20.5 bil- 
lion money floating around and newspapers 
got the biggest single share it—30.5 per cent— 
and the alleged master the media, TV, got only 
17.2 per cent, drop from the year before. And 


unlike broadcasters, newspapers have another 
source income, circulation. Why, 1950 the 
papers netted only billion from subscriptions 
but 1971 was almost billion! 

Oddly enough, when publishers are doing their 
Hetty Green act, they are usually faking and 
when they are Napoleonic they are closer the 
truth. The average pre-tax profit publicly 
traded papers for the last five years for which 
figures are complete—including the “Great Re- 
profit sales 15.6 per cent. 
The average for all American manufacturing cor- 
porations during that period was 8.2 per cent. 
These publicly traded corporations control per 
cent all daily circulation the country—one 
every eight papers sold each day. Contrary 
popular impression, with the exception the 
Washington Post Co., their revenues and profits 
are overwhelmingly from their newspaper opera- 
tions and not broadcasting other subsidiaries. 

Dirks Brothers, division Delafield Childs, 
Inc., probably the most careful analyst news- 
paper economics the market, says that its ex- 
perience with privately held papers shows that 
there not significant difference between the 
profitability publicly traded and privately held 
dailies that are well managed. This seems borne 
Cooke Coen, Newspaper Analysis Service, re- 
ports annually Editor Publisher aggregate 
performance “average” papers, homogenizing 
figures into theoretical paper with 250,000 cir- 
culation. 1970 such papers showed pre-tax 
profit 23.5 per cent. 1971 was 23.2 per cent. 
The 1972 figures had not been completed this 
writing, but authorities agree that 1972 will 
better than 1971. 

Precise figures newspaper profits are hard 
come because, all industries, newspaper pub- 
lishing the most obsessed financial secrecy. 
The Statistical Abstract the United States 
compilation of, among other things, economic 
profile American corporate life, including 
profits. Though the newspaper industry tenth 
largest value shipments and fifth largest 
employment, its profit figures will not found 
the Abstract any other public place; instead 
there are such phrases “newspapers excluded” 


1947 law requires the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion issue regular reports profits for major 
industries. few years ago when the head the 
FTC, Paul Rand Dixon, was asked Senate 
hearing why newspaper data were available 
required, replied, kind suspect that no- 
body wanted the newspapers mad them.” 

Thanks Securities Exchange Commission 
Statistics for publicly traded newspaper compa- 
nies, some comparisons are possible. For 1971— 
when the talk began permeating news- 
rooms—the average return sales for the 500 
largest U.S. industrial corporations was 3.8 per 
cent. The top returns, listed the Abstract, 
were: 


Mining 11.6% 
Pharmaceuticals 9.1 
Tobacco 7.9 
Soap and cosmetics 
Scientific equipment 6.5 


Dirks Brothers calculates that the average for 
traded newspapers for that year was 7.9 per cent 
—or more than twice the average for the top 500 
corporations and equal the third most profitable 
industry the country. 

Publishers complain the “cost-price squeeze” 
—how all their increased revenue more than 
absorbed higher wages and material costs. But 
privately most have had different kind prob- 
lem: how get rid profits before the permis- 
sive Price Commission cracked down them. Paul 
Miller, president Gannett Newspapers, biggest 
chain operation the nation (fifty-three papers), 
has been telling friends watch their step when 
they visit Gannett plants because been 
painting everything sight crash program 
soak profits that exceed guidelines. 
almost unprecedented move for newspapers, the 
Harris papers Kansas, Iowa, and California 
actually reduced advertising rates, though their 
circulation trends didn’t force them to; otherwise 
their profits would have been beyond limits desig- 
nated the Government. 

Other statistics bear out the rosy picture. News- 
papers get more than two-thirds their revenues 
from advertising and use per cent their news- 
print for it. Thus, advertising expenditures for 
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newspapers hold the principal key prosperity. 
Advertising income for newspapers looks like this: 


1965 $4,457,000,000 
1966 4,895,000,000 
1967 4,942,000,000 
1968 5,265,000,000 
1969 5,753,000,000 
1970 5,745,000,000 
1971 6,215,000,000 
1972 6,900,000,000 


1973 (projected) 7,350,000,000 

The exception the steady growth was 1970, 
which caused such panic. But 1969 was record- 
breaking year and 1970 was drop from that 
13/100ths per cent. Then advertising revenue 
went ever-greater records. 

for the cost-price squeeze, difficult 
understand how the newspaper overall 
profits can high their costs indeed outrun 
their revenues. The years for which figures are 
publicly known show that the period 1963-1969 
newspaper payrolls increased per cent but 
revenues increased per cent; and 1971 news- 
paper employment dropped per cent while 
revenues rose per cent. 

New technology will increase profits even more. 
will reduce manpower the major cost category, 
production, and eliminate many present expensive 
steps. When the Jackson, Mich., Citizen Patriot 
(circ. 38,000) converted from hot type cold re- 
duced its total production staff more than half. 
When the Hagedone chain Oregon installed 
photocomposition its plants cut back the 
number its compositors per cent. When the 
Worcester, Mass., Telegram and Gazette spent 
$89,000 for optical scanner read copy 
computer and convert type, replaced twelve 
paper-tape punchers who used paid $120,000 
year. The scanner reduced setting time for 
2,500-word story from five minutes for the fastest 
human operator seconds, and reduced the 
error rate from one per 600 words zero. The 
Dow Jones Co., pioneer newspaper technol- 
ogy, calculated that investing $1.5 million auto- 
mation since January, 1969, has paid for itself 
pre-tax profits every nine months. 

often assumed that such savings will im- 
possible any large scale because unions. This 
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has been true some larger cities—notably New 
York, the most mechanically backward city the 
business (though recently Bertram Powers, the 
most aggressive local leader the International 
Typographers Union, said agreed that the New 
York Times must automate survive). There 
question that many urban papers are con- 
fronted difficult union problems, some them 
jurisdictional among competing unions which 
the paper not even party. But for the industry 
whole, this has been exaggerated. 

About half all newspapers—mainly small-to- 
medium-size have any unions, 
which one reason they are such demand 
buyers. But only few papers have more than 
four unions. the ANPA-member dailies, the ITU 
has units 462, the pressmen’s union 400, the 
stereotypers union 227 and losing papers fast, 
the mailers union 139 and not growing, the 
photoengravers union eighty-eight and losing 
papers, and the white collar-reporters union, the 
Newspaper Guild, about 168 papers. 

Some big-city competing papers show only 
modest profit margins, and until recently few 
had losses. But these are rare compared the 
entire field. per cent newspaper areas 
there monopoly ownership only one 
city, New York, more than two managements. 
about sixty there are two managements, but ex- 
cept few that have all-day papers they have 
divided the morning and evening fields between 
them that they not compete. 

Another new source economic power the 
growing trend selling stock the public. Stock 
about nineteen newspaper-owning companies, 
which own 216 dailies and control per cent 
national daily circulation, now being publicly 
traded. The main publicly traded newspaper com- 
panies are: Booth (based Michigan); Dow Jones 
(Wall Street Journal, National Observer, Barron’s, 
and ten papers formerly the Ottaway chain); 
Gannett (based Rochester and recently pur- 
chaser the seven-paper Federated Publications, 
the four-paper Honolulu Star-Bulletin Co., and 
the two-paper McClure Newspapers); Harte-Hanks 
(based Texas); Knight (based Ohio, owners 
the Miami Herald and Philadelphia Inquirer, 
among others); Lee (based Iowa); Media Gen- 
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eral (based Richmond, Va.); Multimedia (based 
Greenville, Post Corporation (based 
Appleton, Wis.); New York Times; Ridder (based 
St. Paul with fifteen dailies); Speidel (based 
Reno); Times Mirror (based Los Angeles); and 
the Washington Post (owners also Newsweek). 
Most also own broadcast properties and some ex- 
tensive communications related firms. 

Despite high profits they did not, first, attract 
much market attention, partly because 
entry into stock exchanges occurred only within 
the past ten years and partly because Wall Street 
wasn’t used corporation executives poormouth- 
ing public. Also, the most visible papers, and 
the daily most often read financial people, the 
New York Times, traditionally has had strikes and 
low profits. Like the Washington Post, the Times 
family-owned with tradition quality, and 
the rich owning family was willing accept 
lower dividend rates order plow profits back 
into quality. The family also was more tolerant 
gross production inefficiencies and even misman- 
agement. Now that such papers are publicly 
traded, they have tighten their balance 
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sheets and plants show healthy earnings. How 
this will affect their quality remains seen, 
but they are both basically strong positions and 
their stock expected remain bargain. 
Papers public for many reasons. One 
avoid massive inheritance taxes family-held 
closely owned properties. Adolph Ochs bought the 
New York Times for $75,000 his own money, 
and the company now has assets more than $170 
million. Eugene Meyer bought the Washington 
Post 1933 for $825,000, and his heirs now con- 
trol properties worth more than $150 million. 
Even with the shrewdest tax lawyers, clear 
that eventually estate taxes would take large 
chunks such properties. These taxes are per 


cent for market value $10 million more. 
Almost one pays such rate; stratagems for 
avoiding the tax include issuing public stock, 
thereby diluting ownership. still possible, 
the Times and Post, for families retain con- 
trol having two classes stock, and holding the 
voting kind. 

Five the ten largest chains are publicly traded 
and most the remaining big ones are expected 
the time their owners face inescapable 
estate taxes. The three chains with the largest 
circulation—(Chicago) Tribune Co., Newhouse, 
and Scripps-Howard Newspapers—are not the 
stock market. But five the next six largest chains 
are publicly traded (Hearst newspapers, the No. 
chain, not). 

Raising money for expansion another power- 
ful motivation for offering stock. [See Rush 
Chain Ownership,” Nov./Dec., 1972.] This 
fueling already frantic race acquire commu- 
nications properties—a race intense that some 
independent publishers longer attend the an- 
nual ANPA meeting because they must spend all 
their time resisting the embraces the big chain 
paper-buyers. One small publisher said felt 
“like virgin stumbling into stag party.” 

Since 1968, independent papers have been pur- 
chased chains the rate sixty-two year, 
one every five days, hours, and minutes. 
1972 there were 1,015 dailies chains, leaving 
734 independents. this rate (allowing for leap 
years), the last independent will disappear 
10:48 p.m. June eleven years hence—appro- 
priately, Thursday, fat advertising day, and 
also appropriately, the year 1984. 

Why the rush buy newspapers? First, they 
make lots money. Second, they are going 
make even more the future because they are 
finally adopting twentieth-century production 
techniques—which, industry that spends 
per cent its budget manpower, 
means enormous savings. Third, for all practical 
purposes they are limited commodity, like beach- 
front property, and independent monopoly pa- 
pers get more scarce their value goes up. Fourth, 
tax laws and the way newspapers operate almost 
dictate purchase other media properties. 

Section 531 the Internal Revenue Code says 
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that corporation accumulates taxable earnings 
beyond the reasonable needs the business that 
money will taxed per cent the first 
$100,000 and per cent amounts excess 
$100,000. Cooke Coen’s average paper for 1971 
showed profit before taxes over million. 
Bookkeeping skill can long way toward re- 
ducing the proportion that million that 
taxable, but even million could thus 
protected, under the owner would have pay 
tax about $1.5 million the remainder. The 
United States Tax Court, however, has ruled that 
profits for the purpose buying another paper 
(or communications facility) “reasonable need 
the business.” the huge profits papers al- 
most inevitably into buying other papers. 
Whatever the brave speeches about local auton- 
omy that are standard ritual every chain acqui- 
sition, the purchased paper editorially usually 
better worse than was before. What the 
chain generally wants from the paper high an- 
nual profit used not improving local 
quality but exported the home office 
help purchase another paper someplace else. This 
not say that some chain operators never im- 
prove new purchase. The Philadelphia Inquirer 
clearly better paper under the Knight chain than 
was under Walter Annenberg, but that be- 
cause John Knight one those rare publishers 
whose ego fed putting out respectable papers. 
The usual effect chain buying paper 
Howard Johnsonize it. Howard Johnson restau- 
rants have some virtues: Their production and ac- 
counting are modern and standard, but the food 
never distinguished and the chief function 
turn standard profit. The danger that loss 
independent papers will fix permanent stand- 
ard local mediocrity, except for few flag- 
ship papers. The primary requirement the local 
operator keep out the competition and 
ship the required annual profits headquarters. 
The same thing happening Canada, except 
that details are better known because Cana- 
dian papers cooperated exhaustive study 
made Sen. Keith Special Senate Com- 
mittee the Mass Media [CJR, May/June, 
Canada, newspaper profits 1958-1967 
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ranged from 12.3 17.5 per cent equity, and 
11.8 15.6 per cent sales. Only pa- 
pers, the Report said, show enterprise and vigor. 
And high retained earnings have fostered chains 
(66 per cent all Canadian papers). 

The local paper capital accumulator for 
distant entrepreneur not happy prospect for 
American journalism. The local ego, which 
prompts the Ochses and Grahams and Chandlers 
and Lawrence Millers decide plow profits 
into their editorial product, will disappear the 
corporate network’s requirements and rewards 
produce all the individuality and selflessness 
the local Safeway market. And because local pa- 
pers represent the chief source news for the na- 
tional wire services, the entire American news 
system—broadcast and printed—will better 
than low-budget newsrooms can provide. 

Ironically, galloping chains make newspapers 
more than ever beholden government. Every 
acquisition and every exemption from anti-trust 
under the Newspaper Preservation Act must have 
the approval the U.S. Attorney General. News- 
paper operators looking forward larger chains 
and broader conglomerates will not lightly offend 
the man—or his President—who can stop them 
any time wants. High- and low-level political 
attacks can hurt. The day friends President 
Nixon challenged two Washington Post li- 
censes, Post stock dropped two points. 

There simple remedy the high rate 
disappearance independent papers. Legislation 
could specify that under Section 531 accumulating 
profits for the purpose buying other newspapers 
not “reasonable need the business.” Con- 
gress could also limit the number papers any 
corporate entity could control. Given the winning 
way publishers have with members Congress, 
this not likely. 

One need not romanticize the independent pa- 
per order regret its disappearance. Most in- 
dependent papers are mediocre worse, just 
most chain papers are. Few are operated stand- 
ards quality that good journalists accept. But 
one has choose between mediocre independ- 
ent paper and mediocre chain paper, the local 
independent has advantages. For one thing, 
has more potential for diversity. And more 


likely have local owner with stake the 
community. can have all the arrogance 
local duke but least he’s local one who has 
face his subjects and isn’t anonymous 
remote corporate headquarters. And when 
comes news and ideas, mixed-bag local 
dukes better than one national king. 

Almost every local editor and publisher thinks 
putting out the best possible product, but 
clear that this not so. The live newshole 
most newspapers, for example, national dis- 
grace: the industry has the third highest profit 
all industries, yet skimps its central product. 
Community papers the hundreds fail cover 
primary policymaking bodies routinely with live 
reporters because cheaper ignore them 
make telephone check that gives superficial 
and strictly official view. Hundreds dailies are 
still paying their reporters less than they pay start- 
ing salesmen and compositors. 

The standard local diet news too many 
highly profitable papers mostly what comes over 
the transom. And the community’s view the 
outside world comes from one the wire services, 
which are profoundly inadequate specialized 
and skilled reporting depth. easy criti- 
cize them, but the culprits are not the Associated 
Press and United Press International. The culprits 
are their clients, who simply have order better 
performance and pay for it. 

isn’t necessary wish theoretically about the 
ability the average paper dramatically im- 
prove quality and still make fabulous profit. 


News release--Jim King and Loren Law 


St iki survey of Minnesota Viking season ticket holders is “one sided” and 
ri ing “overwhelmingly biased" in favor of the proposed downtown Minneapolis 
PS il iti football stadium. 
simi ari ies Jim King, Bloomington, anc Loren Law, Richfield, declared a for: 
letter sent to ticket holders offers “half truths" and distortions of 
department fact in inviting those responding to express favor for a $50 million 


stadium. 


“Moreover,” stated the mayors, 


Richfield and Bloomington--witi 


The mayors of Bloomington and Richfield today charged that a mail 


“the Survey ignores the realistic 
alternatives advanced for cither improving tiie present stadium or re- 
placing it on tne sports area property, where ample parking is availaole 
neapolis--are joint owners of ti 
Blosaingtgn. 


—News release, 
Nov. 17, 1972. 


Take the example the average 250,000-circula- 
tion paper used Editor Publisher the 
“bad” year 1971. The paper recorded operat- 
ing profit before taxes $5,039,644, 23.2 per 
cent sales 1971. The size its live newshole 
(no standing features, specialized departments, 
etc.) not stated. But let assume something 
drastic: Increase the entire editorial budget (sal- 
aries, contracting for wire services, travel, etc.), 
now $1,796,641, per cent, thirty-two 
columns—four pages. (Hundreds papers this 
country don’t have live newshole thirty-two 
columns, but are increasing 
columns.) That expands this paper’s average size 
from 100 pages 104 pages day, based its 
present annual total 36,828 pages. This would 
raise paper, ink, and composition costs about 
$690,000. The result? Instead operating 
profit before taxes 23.2 per cent, profit would 
per cent—still fabulous. This crude calcu- 
lation. Actually, operating profit would not 
that severely reduced: the added expenses would 
affect taxes, and higher quality could lead in- 
creased circulation, lineage, and rates. 

The opportunity there, but most publishers 
ignore it. Most American dailies continue 
slight the only printed product that fancy fu- 
ture technology can take away—daily quantities 
high-quality staff-produced news and analysis. 
Today the publishers have the money for it. But 
when new communications channels break 
them—as did the movies the 1940s—it 
may too late. 


The mayors of Bloomington and Rich- 
field Friday charge that a mail survey of 
Minnesota Viking season ticket holders 
is “one sided” and “overwhelmingly 
biased" in favor of the proposed down- 
town Minneapolis football stadium. 

Jim King, Bloomington, and Loren 
Law, Richfield, declared a form letter 
sent to ticket holders offers “half truths" 
and distortions of fact in inviting those re- 
sponding to express favor for a $50 mil- 
lion stadium. 

“Moreover,” stated the mayors, ‘the 
survey ignores the realistic alternatives 
advanced for either improving the pres- 
ent stadium or replacing it on the sports 
area property, where amole parking i- 


—St. Paul Pioneer-Press, 
Nov. 18, 1972. 
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Last June 29, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that the First Amendment does not grant news- 
men privilege withhold from grand juries 
either confidential information obtained during 
legitimate newsgathering activities the source 
that information. addition this specific 
holding the Caldwell-Pappas-Branzburg 
cases, Justice Byron White implied even 
broader limitations against the press repeatedly 
stating, one form another, that reporters 
have more rights than other citizens”: 


see reason hold that these reporters, 
any more than other citizens, should excused 
from furnishing information that may help the 
grand jury arriving its initial determinations. 
Newsmen have constitutional right ac- 
cess the scenes crimes disaster when the 
general public excluded, and they may pro- 
hibited from attending publishing information 
about trials such restrictions are necessary as- 
sure defendant fair trial before impartial 
tribunal. 


What important about these statements 
that the issue press access public disasters 


Fred Graham, former Supreme Court reporter for 
the New York Times, now Washington correspondent 
for CBS News. Jack Landau Supreme Court reporter 
for the Newhouse Newspapers. Both are members the 
steering committee the Reporters Committee for 
Freedom the Press. 
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The federal shield law need 


Legislation protect reporters’ news sources and confidential information now 
before Congress. What kind bill might adopted? 


FRED GRAHAM 
JACK LANDAU 


public trials was extraneous the Caldwell case; 
and fact the statements appear erroneous 
matter public record. 

great many “other have privileges 
not testify before grand juries. There are more 
than 300,000 attorneys who may, all federal and 
state courts, invoke the attorney-privilege pro- 
tect confidential information from clients which 
might solve case heinous murder treason; 
about 300,000 physicians who may withhold con- 
fidential information about crimes under certain 
conditions federal and state courts; and several 
hundred thousand clergymen who have recog- 
nized privilege, one form another, federal 
and state courts protect confidential informa- 
tion obtained from penitents. (The priest-penitent 
issue, however, somewhat murky because there 
has never been Supreme Court case that area.) 

far know, newsmen may not pro- 
hibited from attending public trials. fact, the 
only Supreme Court cases the subject state that 
newsmen must admitted and that they may not 
held contempt court for publishing public 
trial events. 

has never been decided that representa- 
tive the public—in the person the news 
media—is not guaranteed some access public 
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disaster areas. true that public officials would 
have strong argument against admitting mil- 
lion persons disaster area New York City. 
But the current concept that the public “has 
right know” and that, while the number visi- 
tors may restricted, guarantee flow in- 
formation the public entitled represented 
reasonable number journalists. 

The point here that Justice White felt 
strongly about the Caldwell case that inter- 
preted issues against the news media which were 
not even litigated and made statements consti- 
tutional policy which, consciously 
sciously, appear misrepresent existing constitu- 
tional law the detriment the media. 
therefore imperative for journalists realize that, 
while they must continue activity the courts— 
meeting every censorship challenge head-on—they 
must seek redress their grievances the legis- 
lative level—an invitation, matter how grace- 
lessly offered, Justice White Caldwell: 


Congress has freedom determine whether 
statutory newsman’s privilege necessary and de- 
sirable and fashion standards and rules nar- 
row broad deemed necessary address the 
evil discerned and equally important refashion 
those rules experience may dictate. 


Congressmen responded introducing twenty- 
eight bills granting various types newsmen’s 
privileges the last session and twenty-four bills 
within the first fortnight the new session. Hear- 
ings were held some these bills last fall 
Subcommittee the House Judiciary Committee 
chaired Rep. Robert Kastenmeier Wis- 
consin. Both Rep. Kastenmeier and Sen. Sam 
Ervin North Carolina, who chairs the Consti- 
tutional Rights Subcommittee the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, are holding hearings this spring. 

The Kastenmeier hearings were perhaps more 
educating for the press than for Congress. The 
news media displayed disturbing lack unity 
(with various organizations supporting different 
bills); disheartening public exhibition intra- 
media rivalry between book author representa- 
tive who accused producing 
documentaries, and broadcasters’ representative 
who declared, see the authors didn’t mention 
Clifford Irving” (both comments were edited out 


the formally published committee hearings); 
and failure present convincing factual evi- 
dence the necessity for new legislation. 

effort consolidate the media position, 
Davis Taylor, publisher the Boston Globe and 
chairman the American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., invited major media-oriented organiza- 
tions participate Hoc Drafting Com- 
mittee prepare bill which could used 
model. The committee included representa- 
tives the ANPA, the American Society News- 
paper Editors, the Newspaper Guild, the National 
Assn. Broadcasters, the Sigma Delta Chi jour- 
nalistic society, the American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion, the Reporters Committee for Freedom the 
Press, the New York Times, Newsweek, ABC, CBS, 
and NBC. The ANPA has endorsed the whole 
bill; many other groups support only various 
portions the bill have not yet taken formal 
position. The operative language the bill is: 

close any federal state proceeding either 

the source any published unpublished 
information obtained the gathering, receiving 
processing information for any medium 
communication the public, 

any unpublished information obtained 
prepared gathering, receiving, processing 
information for any medium communication 
the public. 

Because there are many bills and they vary 
widely, the following discussion will only briefly 
note particular the ANPA absolute 
privilege bill introduced this session and the 
Joint Media Committee qualified privilege bill, 
and the Ervin bill (both which were introduced 
the last session). The Ervin bill the most re- 
strictive those that appear have some chance 
widespread support. 


Problem One: Which members the “press” 
should qualify for federal “shield law” privilege 
which least protects the source and content 
“confidential” information? (Underground news- 
men? Freelance news writers? Lecturers? Re- 
searchers? Book authors?) 

Pending suggestions: The narrowest commonly 
used definition contained several state shield 
laws which grant only protection “newspaper, 
radio, television personnel.” All the 
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pending Congressional legislation considerably 
more expansive, ranging from bills which protect 
“persons directly engaged the gathering 
news” the broadest possible definition “any 
person who gathers information for dissemination 
the This would appear include even 
dramatists and novelists. 

Comment: This threshold question—of who 
should receive shield law protection—poses most 
disturbing moral, political, and legal problems 
which could easily fragment the media. 

Those who argue for the broadest definition— 
describing researchers and would-be authors 
members the press—present strong historical 
and constitutional case that the First Amendment 
was written against background, not 
national communications and great news empires, 
but individual letter writers, Committees 
Correspondence, and citizen pamphleteers. Justice 
White, the Caldwell opinion, emphasized the 
historical validity broad definition for mem- 
bers the press noting that the “liberty the 
press the right the lonely pamphleteer who 
uses carbon paper mimeograph machine.” 
The Authors League, its testimony, stressed that 
many major political scandals recent years have 
been unearthed individual authors working 
alone, rather than investigative reporters for 
major newspapers, magazines, networks. 
effect then, broad definition—including authors, 
researchers, and freelances unconnected any es- 
tablished news organizations—would, many 
ways, make the newsman’s privilege virtually co- 
ordinate with the freedom the speech protection 
the First Amendment and would mean, prac- 
tical terms, that any person interested public 
affairs could probably claim shield law protection. 

Those who argue for narrower definition favor 
limiting the privilege persons connected with 
recognized news organizations. They argue that the 
author-researcher definition broad cre- 
ate the privilege for virtually any person interested 
public events. Such broad definition might in- 
vite many fraudulent claims privilege, perhaps 
even newspapers established members 
the Mafia (as Justice White hinted); would alienate 
Congress and the Courts; and would give opponents 
shield law their most powerful political argu- 


ment against creating any privilege all. Further- 
more, they argue that while the legendary individ- 
ual author from time time does engage muck- 
raking grand scale the most hallowed tra- 
ditions Lincoln Steffens, the great majority 
investigative reporting conducted employees 
established news organizations. they who 
are going jail and they who need the cover- 
age more than any other identifiable group. 

Suggested solution: While politics and pragma- 
tism would dictate limiting the privilege news 
organization employees, morality history 
would dictate that the greatest possible number 
journalists covered without attempts in- 
clude all purveyors information and opinion. 
Therefore suggest that the bill grant the priv- 
ilege members the press” and 
permit the courts decide who should and should 
not qualify. The bill should specifically state that 
the privilege covers the underground and minority 
press (the true heirs the eighteenth century 
pamphleteers), the student press, and least pre- 
viously published “legitimate” freelance nonfic- 
tion writers. 

Case examples: The Justice Department has 
claimed recently that Thomas Miller, writer 
for the Liberation News Service and other under- 
ground publications, not reporter” and 
should not accorded any the protections un- 
der the Justice Department Subpoena Guidelines 
for members the press. The District Attorney 
for Los Angeles County has claimed that William 
Farr should not qualify for the newsman’s privi- 
lege California because the time was asked 
disclose his confidential sources was not 
regularly employed any news organization. 
obtained the information sought while was 
reporter for the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner but 
then left its employ. 


Problem Two: Which proceedings should 
covered shield law (grand juries, criminal 
trials, civil trials, legislative investigations, execu- 
tive agencies)? 

Pending suggestions: These range from the nar- 
row coverage the Ervin bill, which would grant 
the privilege only before federal grand juries and 
criminal trials, the broadest coverage, which 


would protect news reporter before any execu- 
tive, legislative, judicial body. 

Comment: There general agreement among 
the press which government proceedings 
protected only from testifying criminal trial, 
his testimony can still coerced legislative 
body executive agency which has the 
contempt power, such state crime investigating 
commissions. Furthermore, seems unfair deny 
criminal defendant confidential information 
which might help acquit him but the same 
time give the information state legislative 
committee which may have better purpose than 
further some ambitious 
ladder toward the governorship. 

Suggested solution: News reporters should 
privileged before all judicial, executive, and legis- 
lative proceedings. 

Case examples: While the current subpoena 
problem originated with federal grand juries (Earl 
Caldwell), and with state grand juries (Paul Pap- 
pas and Paul Branzburg), the infection spread- 
ing. Joseph Weiler the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal and Joseph Pennington 
tion WREC were called before state legislative 
investigating commission. Dean Jensen, Stuart 
Wilk, and Miss Gene Cunningham the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel and Alfred Balk the Columbia 
Journalism Review (in case involving article 
the Saturday Evening Post) were asked dis- 
close confidential sources during civil hearings be- 
for federal district courts. William Farr resisted 
county judge’s personal investigation into viola- 
tions his Manson trial publicity order. Three 
St. Louis area reporters appeared before State 
Ethics Committee which appears some kind 
executive committee authorized the state leg- 
islature investigate state judges. Brit Hume 
the Jack Anderson column and Denny Walsh 
Life resisted libel case subpoenas. 


Problem Three: What types information 
should protected? 

Confidential sources published informa- 
tion (e.g. Earl Caldwell was asked disclose the 
confidential source material published the 
New York Times. William Farr was asked the con- 


fidential source Manson trial confession pub- 
lished the Los Angeles Herald-Examiner)? 

Confidential sources unpublished informa- 
tion (e.g. news reporter Paul Pappas was asked 
what occurred inside Black Panther headquarters; 
CBS News was asked the identity the person 
New York who supplied Black Panther contact 
Algiers connection with Minutes story 
Eldridge Cleaver)? 

(e.g. Peter Bridge was asked further details his 
nonconfidential interview with Newark Housing 
Commission member; CBS News was asked 
supply outtakes nonconfidential interviews 
The Selling the Pentagon; the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch was asked for unpublished photos 
public antiwar demonstration)? 

Published nonconfidential information (e.g. 
Radio station WBAI New York City was asked 
for tapes published interviews with unnamed 
prisoners involved the Tombs riot; WDEF-TV 
Chattanooga was asked for the tapes pub- 
lished interview with unnamed grand juror)? 

Pending suggestions: The narrowest commonly 
accepted protection contained several state 
shield laws which protect only the “source” 
“published” information, giving protection, 
course, the confidential source background 
information never published and protection 
the unpublished confidential information itself. 
All the pending Congressional bills protect both 
the source and the content infor- 
mation whether not the information pub- 
lished. Interestingly, all the Congressional bills 
also protect the source and content 
fidential information,” which could even protect 
speech information”). 

While the broadcasters generally support the 
printed media’s desire protect “confidential” 
sources and information, the real interest the 
shield law debates will center the nonconfidential 
information problem, from both practical and 
philosophical point view. The classic cases cited 
the news executives concern the difficulties 
television cameramen covering riots, dissident 
political demonstrations, and student disorders— 
events whose film records could 
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Following compendium recent court cases 
and other developments affecting the free flow 
news the public, compiled the Reporters Com- 
mittee for Freedom the Press (Legal Research and 
Defense Fund). The Reporters Committee will supply 
case citations, legal briefs, court opinions, and other 
details upon request Suite 1320, 1750 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. NW, Washington, D.C. 20006; 
phone Jack Landau (202) 298-7080. The Com- 
mittee also supplies legal advice, research, repre- 
sentation, and funding individual reporters and 
press organizations either emergency short- 
term litigative long-term 


Attempts require news reporters disclose 
the source content confidential other 
unpublished information, court subpoena, 
legislative executive subpoena, police 
arrest search warrants. 


COURT SUBPOENA: 


Earl Caldwell the New York Times refused 
disclose federal grand jury the confidential 
source published information about the Black 
Panthers. The Supreme Court ruled last June 
that the Constitution does not grant newsman’s 
privilege. 

Paul Pappas New Bedford, Mass., station 
refused disclose county grand jury confiden- 
tial information obtained during several hours’ 
stay inside black militant group’s headquarters. 
The Supreme Court ruled against him, the 
Caldwell decision. 

Paul Branzburg the Louisville 
refused disclose county grand jury his confi- 
dential source information about local drug abuse. 
The Supreme Court held against him the 
Caldwell decision. Branzburg moved Michigan; 
Kentucky authorities say they will seek extradition. 

news reporter Stewart Dan and cameraman 
Roland Barnes WGR-TV, Buffalo, refused tell 
grand jury what they witnessed inside the Attica 
prison during the riot. The case now appeal. 
Dan and Barnes claim they would not have been ad- 
mitted inside the prison the inmates thought that 
the newsmen would testify before grand jury. 

Reporter Robert Buyer the Buffalo Evening 
News, who was also the prison during the riot, 
did testify the grounds that and other news- 
men were asked inside the prison because the in- 
mates wanted the press tell their side. 

News reporter James Mitchell Station KFWB 


used the FBI local law enforcement 
identify participants for criminal prosecution. 
executives and, lesser extent, news cameramen 
recite incidents stonings demonstrators, 
breaking cameras, and destruction equip- 
ment because demonstrators believed that jour- 
nalists were collecting evidence for the police. 
The news executives argue that their news 
operations are not “investigative arm the 
Government” and that their cameramen must 
able represent hostile demonstrators and 
the general public that the only film the FBI will 
see the film that actually shown the tube. 


The subpoena log: compilation cases date 


Los Angeles was served with subpoena the 
county grand jury disclose the confidential source 
information about corrupt bail bond practices. 
The subpoena was quashed December, partially 
due the strong public reaction because the 
then-jailed William Farr. 

Reporter William Farr the Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner refused disclose county court judge 
the confidential source who supplied him with 
confession obtained the prosecution the cele- 
brated Manson-Tate murder case. The Supreme 
Court denied his state court appeal; filed fed- 
eral habeas corpus proceeding; January, Supreme 
Court Justice William Douglas ordered Farr freed 
from jail after forty-six days, pending the appeal 
his federal case. Farr, who was working public 
relations consultant when subpoenaed disclose 
his source, now works for the Los Angeles Times. 

Thomas Miller, freelance writer for Liberation 
News Service and several underground papers, re- 
fused disclose confidential information about po- 
litical dissidents before federal grand jury 
Tucson, Ariz. The justice Department claimed 
was not news reporter and not entitled any 
protection either under the Justice Department 
guidelines the Constitution. December, the 
Court Appeals ruled Miller was member the 
press; unknown whether there will appeal. 

Peter Bridge the now-defunct Newark News de- 
clined tell county grand jury unpublished de- 
tails interview with Newark Housing Com- 
missioner who alleged she had been offered bribe. 
was jailed for three weeks October. The New 
Jersey courts ruled that the state newsman’s privi- 
lege law protecting sources did not protect Bridge 
because had named his source. 

Milwaukee reporters Gene Cunningham, 
Dean Jensen, and Stuart Wilk were ordered dis- 
close, federal civil rights hearing, the confidential 
source information linking the chairman the 
county board supervisors contractors doing busi- 
ness with the county. The U.S. Court Appeals 
stayed the order; the Supreme Court declined re- 
view. 

Alfred Balk, who had written freelance for the 
now-defunct Saturday Evening Post, refused dis- 
close, federal civil rights case hearing, the con- 
fidential source information about blockbusting 
Chicago. December, the U.S. Court Appeals 
upheld Balk, now editor Columbia Journalism 
Review, ruling that would not extend the Cald- 
well decision; appeal planned. 

Samuel Popkin, Harvard professor and writer 


But this raises logical dilemma: film out- 
take public demonstration given the 
same protection from subpoena “confidential” 
source the Watergate bugging scandal? 
Television also has practical financial objec- 
tion permitting its film subpoenaed. 
expensive and time-consuming run through reel 
after reel film, objection similar that 
newspapers whose morgues have been subpoenaed. 
Suggested solutions: our suggestion that the 
shield law privilege might bifurcated like the 
attorney-client privilege: There could “ab- 
solute” privilege refuse disclose the source 


Vietnam affairs, refused tell federal grand jury 
about any confidential discussions may have had 
with Daniel Ellsberg involving the Pentagon Papers. 
The Court Appeals upheld contempt order 
against him; the Supreme Court denied review; 
Popkin was jailed from Nov. Nov. 29; was 
released after pleas issued the Harvard commu- 
nity its alumnus, Atty. Gen. Richard Kleindienst. 
lecturer and writer, Popkin asserted freedom-of- 
the-press protection. 

Managing editor Robert Pierce, city editor 
Thomas McLean, and reporter Hugh Munn the 
Columbia, S.C., State, refused give local district 
attorney (solicitor) confidential sources informa- 
tion about abuses the county jail. Pierce repeated 
the refusal before the grand jury September; 
contempt was filed. 

News reporter Harry Thornton WDEF-TV 
Chattanooga refused disclose the identity 
grand juror who accused the grand jury conduct- 
ing “whitewash” local judge. was held 
contempt and jailed for several hours December, 
then released bond; the appeal pending. 

Reporters Sherrie Bursey and Brenda Joyce Presley 
the Black Panther newspaper refused disclose 
federal grand jury confidential information about 
the internal management the newspaper. The 
Court Appeals upheld the reporters October; 
unknown whether the Government will appeal. 

Baltimore Evening Sun reporter David Lightman 
was held contempt for refusing disclose 
county grand jury the source information about 
drug abuse seashore resort. The Maryland courts 
said that Lightman could not invoke the state news- 
man’s privilege law because obtained the infor- 
mation posing casual shopper, and not 
informing his source that was newsman; the 
case pending the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Reporters Jack Nelson and Ronald Ostrow and 
Washington bureau chief John Lawrence the 
Los Angeles Times were subpoenaed produce 
confidential tape-recorded information obtained 
from key witness the Watergate bugging trial. 
Lawrence, who had possession the tapes, was 
held contempt and jailed briefly Dec. 19, 
1972; the contempt order was upheld the U.S. 
Court Appeals, which ruled the Caldwell decision 
applies trials; the tapes were released the court 
after the witness released the reporters from their 
promise keep the information confidential. 

Reporter Brit Hume, formerly the Jack Anderson 
column, was ordered disclose libel case the 
confidential source information about attorney 
who allegedly removed files from the United Mine 
Workers offices. The U.S. District Court declined 


content confidential information; there 
could “qualified” privilege refuse dis- 
close nonconfidential information—such out- 
takes public demonstration. The outtakes 
would available only the Government demon- 
strates “overriding and compelling need.” 
This two-level absolute-qualified privilege would 
similar the privileges available attorneys. 
Attorneys may refuse disclose the content 
confidential communications from their clients and 
some cases even the identity their clients. 
However, attorneys have only limited privilege 
refuse turn over nonconfidential “work prod- 


grant him newsman’s privilege; the case pend- 
ing the U.S. Court Appeals. 

Reporter Denny Walsh the now-defunct Life 
magazine refused disclose libel case the con- 
fidential source information linking St. Louis 
Mayor Alfonso Cervantes gangsters. The Court 
Appeals said Walsh was protected because Cer- 
vantes had not proved dismissed the 
complaint; January, the Supreme Court denied 
review. 


LEGISLATIVE EXECUTIVE SUBPOENA: 


Reporter Joseph Weiler the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal was threatened with contempt for re- 
fusing disclose state legislative investigating 
committee the confidential source information 
about abuses home for retarded children. The 
legislature refused issue show cause order 
December, and the case appears terminated. 

Reporter Joseph Pennington radio station WREC 
Memphis, threatened with contempt the legis- 
lature, disclosed the name woman said was 
his source information about abuses home 
for retarded children. The woman denied being the 
source; she was fired; the legislative committee 
recommended the state attorney general that 
either Pennington the woman indicted for 
perjury. 

Reporter Robert Boczkiewicz the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat was told June could held con- 
tempt refused disclose State Ethics Com- 
mittee investigation, while under subpoena, the con- 
fidential source information alleging improprieties 
involving state supreme court judge; the Com- 
mittee dropped its demand when the source re- 
leased the reporter from his confidentiality promise. 


POLICE ARREST SEARCH WARRANT: 


The student Stanford Daily Palo Alto, Calif., was 
searched police with search warrant seeking 
photographs identify demonstrators; part 
the search, police sifted through confidential files; 
the U.S. District Court condemned police October. 

Editor Arthur Kunkin and reporter Gerald Ap- 
plebaum the Los Angeles Free Press (90,000 
weekly) were required disclose the confidential 
source information about state narcotics under- 
cover agents. They had defend themselves against 
charges receiving stolen property (i.e. list nar- 
cotics agents and other documents relating in- 
vestigation the UCLA campus police department 
given the newspaper source); the California 
Supreme Court deliberating their appeal. 

(continued 32) 


uct” evidence—such interview with witness 
crime who now unavailable. There are 
three advantages offering news reporter 
cameraman the absolute-qualified privileges held 
attorneys. 

First: The press not asking Congress create 
novel unique concept establishing 
specially privileged class citizens. fact, the 
press merely saying that confidentiality 
important for the performance newsgathering 
for the performance legal representation; 
and deny the press privilege which Congress 
has granted attorney would saying that 
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ATTEMPTS OBTAIN COPIES PUBLISHED 
INFORMATION: 


(Local law enforcement and the FBI have fre- 
quently obtained the original negatives film from 
newspapers and television stations in order to iden- 
tify demonstrators and other persons whose identity 
would difficult discern using the newsprint 
photo reproduction the picture actually 
televised. There not appear any litigated 
cases yet. The development of voiceprint machines 
poses similar problem with tape recordings.) 

Radio station WBAI declined submit trial 
subpoena for original tape recordings interviews 
with prisoners involved in the Tombs Prison riot in 
New York City. WBAI claimed that the originals 
could used identify prisoners who wanted 
remain anonymous. Station manager Edwin Good- 
man was briefly jailed in March, 1972; the New York 
District Attorney eventually dropped the subpoena. 

the Harry Thornton case (see above) station 
WDEF supplied the trial judge with the original tape 
of the interview with an anonymous grand juror 
under subpoena threat; apparently the tape could 
not used identify the grand juror. 


STORIES CANCELLED BECAUSE CONFIDENTIAL- 
PRIVILEGE COULD NOT OFFERED: 


CBS News set up an interview with a woman who 
said she would disclose how she cheated wel- 
fare her identity could masked during the in- 
terview and CBS would promise not reveal her 
identity; CBS declined make the promise and 
the interview was cancelled. 

ABC News declined opportunity conduct 
filmed interviews the Black Panthers their Oak- 
land headquarters because the network reportedly 
believed was unable make firm promise 
confidentiality. 


Attempts courts enjoin reporting and 
comment public proceedings. 


Los Angeles County Superior Court judge issued 
ban last August against the news reporting 
any facts about murder case except facts elicited 
open court. The Los Angeles Times appealed the 
ban; appellate court stayed the gag order tem- 
porarily; there decision the appeal. 

Texarkana, Ark., judge held Texarkana Gazette 
editor Harry Wood in contempt for violating an or- 
der which barred the media from publishing jury 
verdict rape case; the Arkansas Supreme Court 
voided the conviction in October. 

A Snohamish County Superior Court judge held 
Seattle Times reporters Sam Sperry and Dee Norton 
contempt for reporting details relating admis- 
sable evidence the jury’s absence during crimi- 


the right the public via the press learn about 
the Bobby Baker Watergate scandals 
accorded less protection than the right mem- 
ber the public, via his lawyer, represented 
land transaction patent case. 

The attorney-client relationship 
well established that whole new body law 
would not have developed for the multitude 
unanswered questions which naturally arise 
with establishment new and untested right. 
(How the privilege asserted? Who has the bur- 
den proving properly invoked? etc.) 

July, there will effect new 


Columbia Journalism Review 


nal trial. The trial judge had barred the media from 
reporting any facts except those elicited open 
court before the jury; the Supreme Court Wash- 
ington voided the convictions in June, 1971. 

Oakland, Calif., trial court judge cleared his 
courtroom all spectators and the press during 
argument over the admissibility evidence 
murder trial. The judge said the jury might disobey 
his orders and read news accounts the hearing, 
conducted out the jury’s presence December. 

San Bernardino, Calif., judge ordered the local 
media not publish the names certain witnesses 
trial. The newspapers obeyed the ban and ap- 
pealed; the trial ended convictions; December, 
appeals court ruled the censorship order void. 

New York media were ordered not report in- 
formation about the upcoming trial the alleged 
Mafia-type Carmine Persico. The New York Times 
broke the order, but the New York Post obeyed the 
ban. The judge dropped the matter but then con- 
ducted the Persico trial secret, barring the public 
and the press; Persico was acquitted; March, 
1972, the New York Court Appeals ruled that the 
court should have been open. 

Baton Rouge State Times reporter Larry Dickinson 
and Morning Advocate reporter Gibbs Adams were 
held contempt court for reporting testimony 
open civil rights case hearing federal court. 
The contempt was overturned the U.S. Court 
Appeals, which also ruled that newspaper must 
obey invalid censorship orders while they are being 
appealed; the contempt was reimposed October; 
the case pending appeal. 


Attempts courts stop the news media 
from carrying personal opinion about events 
public interest. 


the Harry Thornton case (see above), local 
judge claimed that crime under the Tennessee 
grand jury secrecy oath law for member 
grand jury give the press his personal opinion 
about the operation the grand jury system, i.e. 
the grand jury investigation was 

the Samuel Popkin case (see above), the Justice 
Department claimed that could force Popkin 
disclose grand jury his personal opinions about 
the Pentagon Papers affair; the U.S. Court Ap- 
peals voided that section the contempt order 
the grounds that personal opinion protected from 
inquiry under the First Amendment. 

Activist Steve Hamilton served forty days 
California State Rehabilitation Center last March for 
violating pretrial publicity order and giving the 
press his side the Berkeley riots; Hamilton claimed 
had the right waive his right fair trial be- 
cause he wanted to answer political accusations by 


federal rules evidence which grant new 
confidentiality privileges the attorney for his 
client, the policeman for his informer, the 
priest for his penitent, and the psychiatrist for 
his patient. With regard timing, might ad- 
visable for the press obtain its privileges 
connection with the new federal rules. 


Problem Four: Should there any specific ex- 
ceptions the privilege refuse reveal con- 
fidential and nonconfidential information 
sources? (Libel suits? Eyewitness murder? In- 
formation about conspiracy commit treason?) 


if 


Gov. Ronald Reagan and Alameda county authori- 
ties about the riots. Hamilton appears the 
second person recent history who has been 
jailed for communicating with the press; the Su- 
preme Court declined review. 

The Watergate criminal trial: The U.S. District 
Court issued broad pretrial injunction against any 
comment about the bugging trial 
and “prospective witnesses.” Democrats charged 
that the order interfered with freedom-of-speech 
rights make the Watergate issue controversy 
the campaign. The judge later modified the order 
cover the defendants and persons acting for 
with them” (whatever that means). The original or- 
der was interpreted covering Alfred Baldwin 3d, 
who did give five-hour interview Los Angeles 
Times reporters Jack Nelson and Ronald Ostrow. 
That interview became the center the attempt 
(noted above) obtain the tape recordings; how- 
ever, the trial judge never alluded the order the 
hearings turn over the tapes. 


Attempts censure reporting about govern- 
ment operations. 


Dr. Daniel Ellsberg accused, among other 
the Government-compiled facts contained the 
Pentagon Papers. The indictment and the supporting 
briefs stand for the proposition that government- 
compiled facts about the operations government 
agencies and about the decision-making process 
government officials are owned the Government, 
theory that counters the traditional concept 
this country that government information belongs 
the citizenry. This case also means that the New 
York Times could indicted for receiving 
property,” i.e. the Pentagon Papers. 

editor and reporter for the Los Angeles Free 
Press (see above) have been convicted charges 
receiving stolen property. The property was 
list civil service employees, some whom were 
acting undercover narcotics agents. The list was 
copied from list the state attorney 
office and given the newspaper for publication. 
This the state version the Ellsberg prosecution. 

William Farr (see above) was called upon dis- 
close the source who supplied him confession ob- 
tained government officials the Manson mur- 
der case. While several commentators have noted 
the sensationalism obtaining and publishing the 
confession, should also noted that—suppose, 
for example—the confession implicated 
tial citizen who was not indicted, that the con- 
fession was obtained torture; one could make 
the argument that the press should free report 


Pending suggestions: The Congressional bills 
vary. The Joint Media Committee qualified priv- 
ilege bill would permit confidential and noncon- 
compelling and overriding national The 
Ervin bill would not protect information which 
crime.” The CBS bill would permit the confiden- 
tial information disclosed avoid sub- 
stantial The Pearson bill would force 
disclosure confidential information prevent 
human life.” The ANPA absolute priv- 
ilege bill permits exceptions. 


about the operations government officials per- 
forming official functions. 

Leslie Whitten, a reporter for the Jack Anderson 
column, was arrested the FBI late January 
charge receiving stolen government property— 
the contents documents others had removed from 
the Bureau Indian Affairs. 


Reporters—rather 
contempt court orders barring publication. 


The Reporters Committee takes the position that 
publishers, not reporters, legally control what pub- 
lished and, therefore, the proper contemnors of 
orders barring publication news stories are pub- 
lishers. In this connection, the Committee cites the 
above cases the Seattle Times, the Baton 
Rouge State Times, and the Baton Rouge Morning 
Advocate; the Texarkana case poses problem 
because Mr. Wood, executive editor, may exercise 
enough management control personally liable 
for what is published in the Gazette; 5) a similar 
problem is posed by the William Farr case; a read- 
ing the camera transcript leaves the impression 
that had Farr’s newspaper declined publish the 
Manson case confession, then the judge would have 
dropped the matter quid pro quo; that case, 
course, management representative the Herald- 
Examiner should have been jail rather than Farr. 


State laws protecting newsmen have been in- 
terpreted narrowly force disclosure confi- 
dential sources and unpublished information. 


California appeals court ruled that William Farr 
was not entitled the protection the state shield 
law because the state legislature had power 
invade the “inherent and vital power the court 
control its own 

The trial judge the William Farr case ruled that 
the state shield law did not protect Farr because— 
the time was served with the subpoena seek- 
ing his confidential source—he was employed 
public relations consultant and not newsman. 

The Kentucky courts ruled that Paul Branzburg was 
not entitled the protection the state shield law 
because his sources ceased sources but be- 
came when they demonstrated how they 
produced hashish. 

The Maryland courts ruled that David Lightman 
was not protected that state’s shield law because 
obtained his information casual shopper and 
not by announcing he was a newsman. 

The New Jersey court ruled that Peter Bridge was 
not entitled shield law protection be- 
cause had disclosed his source. 

F.P.G., 


Comment: Most the bills would not have pro- 
tected Earl Caldwell because the grand jury the 
Caldwell case was allegedly investigating threat 
Eldridge Cleaver assassinate the President. 
Once the Congress suggests that newsmen may 
protect confidential information except for na- 
tional security libel felonies prevent 
injustices, the media will end with bill which 
full procedural loopholes, moral dichotomies, 
and legal inconsistencies. 

Furthermore, judges have proved ingenious 
discovering ambiguities statutes order 
force reporters testify situations that would 


: 
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boggle the nonlegal mind. Paul Branzburg was 
ordered name his source drug abuse story 
despite state law protecting reporters’ sources! 
The Kentucky courts ruled that saw the sources 
making hashish and thus they became 
and not news sources. California law protects 
reporters’ sources, but Los Angeles judge waited 
until William Farr temporarily became ex- 
newsman and then ordered him talk; the 
fornia legislature promptly passed new law pro- 
tecting former newsmen. The moral that shield 
laws should broad and tight words will 
permit, judges will find ways evade the intent 
the statutes. 

Critics the unqualified privilege often fall 
back stable horribles (“what kidnaper 
had your child and reporter knew 
argue for leeway compel testimony extreme 
situations. But some states have had unqualified 
laws for years and such incident has ever oc- 
curred. Either reporter believes that his duty 
talk feels strongly against disclosing 
the information that judge turnkey could 
break his silence. 

all the qualified bills, the Joint Media Com- 
mittee bill closest the absolutist approach. Its 
exception for the interest” would place 
heavy burden the Government private 
litigant—a burden that would appear satis- 
fied those rare situations similar the Penta- 
gon Papers litigation. 

The conceptual difficulties attempting 
cover all confidential and nonconfidential informa- 
tion under the same broad legal standards have 
persuaded that the privilege perhaps could 
tailored the major problems confidential and 
nonconfidential information rather than attempt- 
ing make series subjective evaluations for 
certain types crimes proceedings. Libel 
presents unusual situation; other testa- 
mentary confidentiality situations such the at- 
torney-client privilege, the client refuses 
waive the privilege then subject auto- 
matic default judgment the penalty for invok- 
ing the right. 

Suggested solutions: Attorneys, clergymen, and 
psychiatrists cannot forced violate the con- 
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fidences their clients, penitents, and patients, 


even upon showing investigation into 
espionage murder. fact, how many attorneys 
know that their own clients other persons are 
guilty heinous crimes but are protected the 
attorney-client privilege? seems grotesque ac- 
cuse news person being unpatriotic citizen 
because has privilege refuse disclose con- 
fidential information serious crime, when at- 
torneys (50 per cent the Congress are lawyers), 
physicians, and clergymen are considered upstand- 
ing citizens they invoke their privileges refuse 
divulge the same criminal information 
grand jury trial. Therefore suggested that 
any exemptions for confidential information 
drawn narrowly possible and that there 
heavy burden proof for forced disclosure non- 
confidential information. 


Problem Five: Should the shield bill apply only 
newsmen involved federal legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial proceedings? should the bill 
cover newsmen involved attempts state gov- 
ernment agencies obtain confidential sources 
and information? 

Pending solutions: All the Congressional bills 
apply federal proceedings. The ANPA bill 
would cover both federal and state proceedings. 

Comment: single issue divided the ANPA 
Hoc Drafting Committee more than the ques- 
tion federal-state coverage. While lawyers all 
agree that Congress can cover federal proceedings, 
there serious disagreement—both constitu- 
tional and political grounds—as whether the 
press should aggressively push for state protection 
the federal bill. 

statistics were the only issue, then the media 
would all agree that Congress should cover state 
proceedings because the subpoena problem 
much more serious now the states and counties 
than federal jurisdictions. Ever since Atty. Gen. 
John Mitchell promulgated his Justice Depart- 
ment Subpoena Guidelines July, 1970, the Jus- 
tice Department, which had issued large number 
subpoenas the press the prior eighteen 
months, has issued only thirteen subpoenas. The 
celebrated cases today are mostly state cases: Wil- 
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liam Farr, Peter Bridge, Harry Thornton, David 
Lightman, James Mitchell, Joseph Weiler, Joseph 
Pennington. 

Furthermore, there are only eighteen state 
shield laws effect and they offer varying degrees 
coverage. federal-state law would fill the void 
the remaining thirty-two states, thus eliminat- 
ing the necessity new legislation these states 
and corrective legislation most the existing 
states whose laws offer less protection than the 
ANPA bill. subcommittee the Conference 
Commissioners Uniform State Law now 
working model reporters’ privilege law. But 
even the commissioners eventually approve 
model statute, might years before any sub- 
stantial number state legislatures adopt it. 

Then there the potential legal impact the 
Farr decision the California courts. They held 
that the state legislature has power under the 
state constitution pass shield law which in- 
vades the inherent constitutional power the 
state courts protect their own integrity forc- 
ing news reporters disclose confidential informa- 
tion. What this means potentially that Cali- 
fornia and perhaps other states must pass state 
constitutional amendment—rather than shield 
law—to give complete protection news reporters 
involved many types contempt proceedings. 

There are, however, serious constitutional and 
political problems with federal-state shield law. 
Constitutionally, the ANPA bill attempts give 
Congress two different methods intervene 
state court and legislative proceedings. First: 
notes that news commerce and therefore the 
ANPA bill uses Congress’s power control “inter- 
state commerce.” Second: notes that, under the 
Fourteenth Amendment, Congress has the power 
pass legislation protecting rights guaranteed 
the First Amendment. While Congress has used its 
power protect federally guaranteed rights 
passing the Civil Rights Acts 1965 and 1968, 
Congress has never attempted pass legislation 
implementing the Bill Rights. 

believed that Sen. Ervin, who controls the 
influential Constitutional Rights Subcommittee, 
would strongly oppose any attempts interfere 
state court and legislative proceedings in- 
voking either the federal commerce power the 


Fourteenth Amendment. addition, while the 
Justice Department has recently indicated would 
support shield law legislation applicable the 
federal government, federal-state law would cer- 
tainly incur strong opposition from state prose- 
cutors. Furthermore, federal-state law might at- 
tract Justice Department opposition because 
apparently would contradict President Nixon’s 
concept federalism, which emphasizes the inde- 
pendence the states from the federal govern- 
ment. Then there the Southern congressional 
bloc, which would strongly support Sen. Ervin’s 
hostility reenforcing the federal preemption 
concepts used the civil rights laws. 

Suggested solution: The federal government 
only one fifty-one jurisdictions. fact, when 
one remembers that the Farr-Bridge-Thornton 
cases were processed the county courts, there 
are the federal government; fifty states; and some 
3,000 county court jurisdictions. Under the Justice 
Department guidelines, there lessening danger 
from the federal government. Therefore, con- 
sider absolutely essential that, despite the po- 
litical difficulties this position, the shield law 
protect every news reporter the nation—not 
just those who, happenstance, are involved 
federal proceedings. 


Assuming that the media can agree which 
bill they want, can the press persuade Congress 
pass the legislation? Three years ago, the news- 
paper publishers succeeded obtaining passage 
the Newspaper Preservation Act with its exemp- 
tion from the antitrust laws, over the public op- 
position the then antitrust chief, Richard Mc- 
Laren. Two years ago, the broadcasters, within 
forty-eight hours, were able muster enough sup- 
port protect CBS president Frank Stanton from 
being held contempt Congress, over the ob- 
jections Rep. Harley Staggers, who was attempt- 
ing obtain nonconfidential outtakes The 
Selling the Pentagon. The conclusion quite 
simple: What the media owners want from Con- 
gress, the media owners get from Congress. The 
only question that remains whether the First 
Amendment much concern the media 
owners was exemption from the antitrust laws. 


consumers’ report one season: too few documentaries the 
issues; some surprising omissions; and ghettoizing summer. 


PATRICK MAINES 
JOHN OTTINGER 


Network documentaries: 


how many, how relevant? 


Despite its dwindling presence, the news docu- 
mentary remains network journalism’s showcase. 
All but unanimously, network professionals con- 
cede that the p.m. newscasts, with their maxi- 
mum newshole twenty-two minutes, can seldom 
much more than “headline The 
magazine-format shows—CBS’s Minutes and 
NBC’s two-hour Chronolog—are subject similar 
limitations. Their longer on-air 
room for more in-depth reporting, but their very 
concept dictates broad variety rather than concen- 
tration single subjects. Both these series 
turned some highly competent reportorial per- 
formances the season just past, but relatively 
small portions the thirty-one segments 
Minutes the nineteen hours Chronolog were 
true documentary proportions. 

Only the documentary are news staffs emanci- 
pated from newscast magazine-format restric- 


Patrick Maines assistant publisher National Re- 


view. John Ottinger freelance writer and media 
promotion consultant. 


tions. Here the tyranny the calendar (what hap- 
pened today?) and the clock longer rules, 
and journalists are free exercise their full 
professional capabilities. 

the 1971-72 season, the three national com- 
mercial networks managed muster the men and 
money produce fifty-one programs thirty 
minutes’ two hours’ duration which they them- 
selves categorized news documentaries. was 
season which brought journalism its special 
quadrennial challenge: temper the partisan 
heat campaign polemics illuminating the 
paramount issues the developing Presidential 
campaign. 

Every competent journalist knew 
major issues were. Poll after poll confirmed their 
primacy. Albert Sindlinger listed them war, 
inflation, crime/drug abuse, poverty, and busing. 
The Gallup catalogue was closely 
affairs, inflation /unemploy- 
ment, crime/drug abuse, welfare. 

The three networks combined, however, de- 
voted only sixteen their documentaries any 
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these five commanding issues [see table, page 38]. 
They found documentary time for sixteen other 
wholly apart from political issues, ranging from 
art Picasso 90) entomology (ABC’s 
The Land the Small). The remaining nineteen 
their fifty-one documentaries had some political- 
affairs overtones (such CBS’s Lyndon Johnson 
Talks Politics) treated political issues (e.g. Chi- 
cano, also CBS) other than the Top Five. 

This allocation time the major issues, and 
how they were handled, provide enlightening 
basis inquiry into how the nation’s three most 
potent news media discharged their journalistic 
stewardship the pre-election season. 


THE WAR AND THE WORLD 


Dec. 21-22 Vietnam Hindsight NBC 
(rerun Aug. 25) 

Feb.15 Lost and Found NBC 

Can You Home Again? 


The Story Amnesty ABC 
Where Stand CBS 
Aug.7 Security: How 

Much Enough? ABC 


large part, the networks’ approach Viet- 
nam and the geopolitical scene was more periph- 
eral than frontal and, one case, wholly historical 
rather than contemporary. 

NBC’s two-hour special, Vietnam Hindsight, 
was easily the season’s most ambitious the group 
detailed, step-by-step reconstruction the 
onset U.S. involvement Vietnam and the pro- 
gression the pivotal crises November, 1963: 
the assassinations Ngo Dinh Diem and John 
Kennedy. For the many thinking Vietnam 
Johnson’s Nixon’s war, was useful reminder 
the conflict’s longevity and its largely for- 
gotten beginnings. screen, retrospective film 
recently taped reminiscence interviews, were 
most the dramatis personae the period 
which the U.S. commitment climbed from 400 
16,700 troops, presaging the Johnson era’s eventual 
peak 541,000. 


For the most part, the producers let the cast 


speak for itself, vividly reflecting the traumatic 
hesitations that attended the intrigue-ridden fall 
Diem. the end, Floyd Kalber labeled Viet- 
nam Kennedy legacy and faulted JFK and his 
Administration for accepting, reexamina- 
tion, the slogans twenty years American for- 
eign policy.” Vietnam Hindsight represented 
high order responsible journalism. made 
valuable contribution toward calmer assessment 
Vietnam the unfolding Presidential cam- 
paign—all the more through its second showing 
August. 

Wars future rather than wars past present 
commanded ABC’s attention Arms and Secur- 
ity: How Much Enough?—the question raised 
the signing the SALT agreements 
May. Opening with vivid film portrayal the 
existing Minuteman, Polaris, and B-52 nuclear 
weapons systems, ABC set out present the views 
“those who believe that only with more and 
better arms will able protect ourselves— 
and those who urge halt, even cutback 
arms, before it’s too 

camera and arrayed against the new and 
Trident programs advanced the Administra- 
tion were Dr. Herbert York, Defense Research 
and Development director under President Eisen- 
hower (“the weapons that now have are far 
beyond any real Dr. Richard Barnet, co- 
director the private Institute for Policy Studies 
who was identified merely “former arms con- 
trol aide” with the State and De- 
fense (“these extraordinary expenditures really lay 
the basis for the arms race the MIT’s 
Dr. Jerome Wiesner, science adviser Presidents 
Eisenhower and Kennedy; and two Senators, 
William Fulbright and Jacob Javits. answer 
extenso the critical question, “Is there 
ciency defense industry?” the sole expert witness 
was Harvard economist Kenneth Galbraith. 
state the case for and Trident, 
the producers allowed Defense Secretary Laird and 
current Pentagon R&D chief Dr. John Foster 
less than minute each. Sen. Henry Jackson, 
Senate authority defense technology and long 
the most articulate critic the SALT agreements, 
neither was seen screen, nor even mentioned. 
Close the hour’s end the program cited the pro- 
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Defense views the relatively obscure American 
Security Council, along with abbreviated film-clip 
appearances nuclear physicist Edward Teller 
and onetime Ambassador Elbridge Durbrow. Arms 
and Security closed with the question “how much 
unanswered, concluding merely that 
there “is job for Congress—to watch closely the 
programs and appropriations.” 

(Beyond its important omissions, Arms and Se- 
curity contained enough errors prompt ABC 
make public correction six weeks later its 
weekly and Answers: ABC acknowledged 
that defense expenditures were not per cent, 
but rather per cent, the tax dollar; that the 
so-called blue ribbon defense panel had 
not rated current spending and that 
the aging B-52 not, the documentary had 
labeled it, bomber.) 


enough? 


Network documentaries 
(1971-72 season) 


Number devoted the major issues 
defined polls 


All 
ABC CBS NBC 
War and related 


Busing and other 
race relations 


Inflation/unemployment 
Poverty/welfare 


Other Subjects 


NBC 


NOTE: addition the above, NBC, out nineteen 
Chronolog hours, devoted one-hour 
crime/drug abuse, with report Heroin from the 
Golden Triangle, the origin 
cotics Laos, Burma, and Thailand. Aside from few 
sidelights the war and short sequence New 
York City drug find, other Top Five issues were not ex- 
plored all season. 


thirty-one segments Minutes, CBS had three 
mini-documentary segments sixteen twenty minutes 
crime and correction, twenty-minute sidelight 
the busing issue, twenty-two-minute weighing the 
question amnesty, and numerous other war-related 
items, including moving twenty minutes Vietnam 
amputees. 
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its earlier war-related offering, Can You 
Home Again? The Story Amnesty, ABC mined 
sources divergent opinion far more thoroughly. 
Gold Star father opposed all amnesty while 
Hanoi holds U.S. prisoners; both parents an- 
other lost son spoke out for immediate and total 
amnesty. Vietnam veterans also were heard from 
both sides the issue; draft resisters besought 
no-strings amnesty from federal prison Vir- 
ginia; and deserters and draft evaders Canada 
maintained that “all are innocent.” Other 
testimony included Sen. Robert Taft’s case for 
his bill for conditional amnesty for draft evaders 
(but not deserters) exchange for three years 
civilian public service; historian Henry Steele Com- 
mager’s strained analogy with Lincoln’s amnesty 
for Confederates; American Legion Commander 
John Geiger’s rejection any amnesty except 
case-by-case basis; and Defense Secretary 
Laird deploring even the discussion the subject 
while are fighting and dying Vietnam.” 
Depending one’s partisan view, Frank Reyn- 
olds’ final commentary (labeled such)—an ap- 
peal for total and immediate amnesty—added sig- 
nificantly subtracted critically from otherwise 
highly professional reportage. 

only documentary the war, Where 
Stand, was uniformly measured overview 
major international affairs the eve the Nixon 
mission Moscow. Even the recent mining 
Haiphong harbor, Charles Collingwood’s view was 
calm and unexcited. With equanimity, 
viewed the still-fresh Peking rapprochement; the 
realignment geopolitics Japan, China, and 
the Common Market have risen constitute, 
along with the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., new pentad 
great powers; and the relative decline Ameri- 
can politico-economic dominance. His conclusion 
had rated model dispassionate and dis- 
criminating commentary: 


course, America’s place the world not 
what used be. are longer that much 
richer than anyone else, that much more mili- 
tarily secure, that much more 
spected, envied. But the giant shears his- 
tory have been cutting down size, that size 
still very great and the American position the 
world still very imposing. 


The two near-simultaneous China programs— 


CBS’s Misunderstanding China and NBC’s China 
Lost and Found—each set out put the impend- 
ing Nixon trip Peking into historical perspec- 
tive. The CBS offering, narrated Charles Kuralt 
his cheerfully bemused the Road style, 
punctured many long popular myths—with the 
notable visual aid small treasury clips from 
old films the Charlie Chan genre. With light 
but sure touch, traced the interfacing China 
and the West, from the days the Opium War 
World War prologue the 1937 bombing 
Shanghai and the decades civil conflict that 
made Mao Tse-tung the master the Mainland. 


“The capacity 
identify critical 


skimmed over the death toll that conflict with 
the words “there have been violent 
nothing was said about the hundreds each year 
who swim freedom Hong Kong the issue 
Taiwan, nation million still bound 
the U.S. twenty-five-year-old alliance, innu- 
merable commercial ties, and the protection the 
Seventh Fleet. 

counterpart, China Lost and Found, was 
less formally historical and more philosophical, 
but suffered the same conspicuous omissions. For 
most its first half, John Chancellor interviewed 
Pearl Buck, who proffered articulate view 
the many ambivalences American attitudes to- 
ward the Chinese over the two centuries since the 
British brought that famous cargo Chinese tea 
into Boston harbor. For retrospective analysis 
the long civil conflict between Mao and Chiang 
and the abortive efforts Ambassador Patrick 
Hurley and Gen. George Marshall bring 
them together, NBC offered the views John 
Stewart Service, John Paton Davies, John Emerson, 
and Raymond Ludden—the foreign service staff 
officers who had been based Mao’s Yenan head- 
quarters the Forties. Like the CBS show, China 


Lost and Found provided another contemporary 
primer 200 years Sino-American relations. 


CRIME AND DRUG ABUSE 


Jan.27 Night Jail, Day 


Court CBS 
June Connection CBS 
June Essay the Mafia CBS 
June Young Convicts: Prison 

the Streets ABC 
July Shalt Not Kill NBC 


NBC’s major crime opus, Thou Shalt Not 


was sensational hour any ever offered 
documentary. Introduced first broadcast 
journalism” aired the issue capital 
punishment has never been urgently and widely 
debated,” was broadcast just month after the 
Supreme Court’s conditional ban the death 
penalty—with shock value quite equal that 
Truman Capote’s Cold Blood. For almost 
the whole hour, two condemned murderers 
Utah’s Death Row recounted, with candor un- 
diluted sign remorse, how they had killed 
five men and woman the week before Christ- 
mas, 1966. None the murders was provoked; all 
involved holdups. “At the time,” one the killers 
recalled the knifing their first victim, “we 
thought was kind funny, really. think 
one even commented, ‘Did you see the way 
squirmed? Wasn’t that funny?’” When police 
searched their rooms after their capture, the nar- 
rator related, there were hundreds clippings 
about their lethal exploits. Lance and Kal- 
bach,” commented, “these clippings were 
glory.” 

criminological melodrama, was indeed 
first. was also piece luck, unplanned 
NBC but picked from its earlier local showing 
Salt Lake City’s KUTV because, said the net- 
work, case could better suited for study 
the How and why atypical case 
sextuple string killings-for-fun could become 
the basis for definitive legislation was unexplored. 

other documentary crime hardly came 
closer basic issues. Growing Prison was 


largely profile Caril Fugate, life-termer for 
half her twenty-nine years for her role one 
the eleven celebrated Starkweather murders 
1958. (The “exclusive interview” with its central 
figure was obtained Ninette Beaver, longtime 
star reporter for Omaha’s KMTV.) Like Thou 
Shalt Not Kill, was heavier with sensationalism 
than with meaningful substance. 

Far sounder documentary journalism was prac- 
ticed ABC its one program crime, The 
Young Convicts: Prison the Streets. hour 
well directed probing, ABC visited correc- 
tional “halfway house” Massachusetts (which 
was already the statewide substitute for the con- 
ventional youth reformatory) and “group home” 
for youthful offenders California, similar sub- 
stitute for institutional imprisonment. California’s 
rate recidivism among youthful inmates has 
been cut per cent five years and Massa- 
chusetts there are indications even greater suc- 
cess, ABC reported, Creditably, however, the pro- 
gram refrained from overenthusiasm, making clear 
through numerous interviews that the new pro- 
grams remain experimental and that in-commu- 
nity rehabilitation may involve dangers the 
community question. Closing, the program ob- 
served with restraint that the new systems 
“offer hope the community and the convicted” 
instead the familiar pattern “crime the 
community, despair the prisons.” 

Equally instructive lay viewers was CBS’s 
Night Jail, Day Court—an vignette 
two minor criminal cases Indianapolis, en- 
livened rarely filmed courtroom sequences from 
both. focusing the unspectacular, revealed 
how the vast majority small crime processed, 
from atrest through brief juryless hearings ver- 
dict (often reached through 
They were casés, Eric Sevareid observed, which 
“perhaps the quality justice best measured.” 
informative hour closed with the useful em- 
phasis that “this glimpse justice action dem- 
onstrates that cannot afford compromise 
the quality judges, even our lowest courts.” 

the season’s only documentary concentrating 
the drug problem, CBS newsworthily exposed 
The Mexican Connection. The hour revealed 
role not only the primary supplier 
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the billion worth marijuana sold annually 
the U.S. but also the producer $900 million 
worth heroin sold here—usefully correcting the 
prevalent impression that most heroin imports 
originate the poppy fields Turkey South- 
east Asia. eight months arduous investigative 
reporting, CBS’s Jay McMullen penetrated the 
ranks both Mexicans and Americans active 
the thriving business heroin- and marijuana- 
smuggling across the border. 

screen, longtime smuggler helped simulate 
pickup Puerto Vallarta and the furtive flight 
via obscure airstrips route final deliveries 
major U.S. cities. Made starkly evident was the 
virtual absence coordinated countermeasures 
despite the combined on-the-scene capabilities 
air defense, Federal Aviation Agency radar, and 
customs officers. Likewise disclosed were the frus- 
trated efforts both U.S. and Mexican officials 
cut off the prime source—illegally cultivated 
poppy farms—due the handicaps insufficient 
personnel and equipment, chronic bribery local 
officialdom, and widely available U.S.-based financ- 
ing for the growers. was journalistic coup that 
stood out all the more because the season saw 
other network documentary the drug menace. 

For its Essay the Mafia, CBS had the 
services Italian author Luigi Barzini and vet- 
eran investigative reporter Nicholas Pileggi. The 
program provided historical insight into the 
origins the Mafia Sicily and its relation the 
mores the Mafia America. But was largely 
noncrime documentary, seemingly dedicated 
purging from the Italian-American image its iden- 
tification with the Mafia and organized crime. 


BUSING AND BLACK RELATIONS 


Mar.9 Busing CBS 
Apr. Issue Busing CBS 

America ABC 

Call Boy! ABC 


scheduling two documentaries less than 
two months the most volatile domestic issue 
the year, CBS creditably tackled subject which 
neither competitor touched. 


the first, titled simply Busing, CBS looked 
the upheavals over busing orders Richmond, 
following the Merhige decision, and Pontiac, 
along with the smoother transition accomplished 
Pasadena. After measured report from both 
sides all three cities, CBS concluded calmly that 
“there only one common ground: the need for 
quality education for all children.” 

One week after Busing, President Nixon went 
the air with his call for busing moratorium, 
along with the appropriation $2.5 billion for 
the upgrading ghetto schools. Six weeks after 
that, CBS again turned the subject with The 
Issue Busing, hour statements 
from nine partisan spokesmen for and against the 
Nixon proposals—five opponents and four advo- 
cates, including Elliot Richardson and Richard 
Kleindienst the Nixon Cabinet. Texas Senator 
John Tower and Long Island Rep. Norman Lent 
joined them decry “massive” busing. Aligned all- 
out for continued busing were Rep. John Conyers, 
Detroit; the Rev. Theodore Hesburgh Notre 
Dame; the NAACP’s Roy Wilkins; and former 
Justice Arthur Goldberg. Roy Innis ad- 
vanced his substitute plan for racially oriented 
school redistricting. 

Relatively balanced were the arguments, The 
Issue Busing was more pasteup partisan 
viewpoints than documentary product enter- 
prise journalism. There was neither the confronta- 
tion debate nor the give-and-take interview- 
ing. CBS’s conclusion took formal position, but 
correctly forecast “unexpected and serious trou- 
ble” for the President’s proposals. 

Black Business White America, ABC viv- 
idly underscored the roadblocks that must 
scaled blacks with entrepreneurial ambitions, 
then recounted the successes nevertheless achieved 
three black-financed and black-operated enter- 
prises: the magazine, Black Enterprise; Man- 
hattan Upper West Side clothing store; and car 
repair business Cambridge, Mass. The Rev. 
Jesse Jackson was highly effective narrator 
delineating the problems. Due credit was given 
the necessary role socially oriented bankers 
assisting with venture capital, and the optimistic 
thrust the success stories was duly tempered 
with the reminder that “we still have long, long 


Documentaries other than 
the major issues 
defined polls 
(1971-72) 


Minor Issues Non-issues 


Pollution/ecology Natural history 
Smaller minorities Travelogue 
Civil liberties Behavior 
Political personalities Education 
Foreign affairs (general) Art 
Women’s liberation Medical 


ABC 


ABC 


Terror Northern The Undersea World 
Jacques Cousteau: 
Assault Privacy Unsinkable Sea Otter 
Oceans: the Silent Crisis The Eagle and the Hawk 
Chile: Experiment Red Undersea World 

The American Indian: Jacques Cousteau: 


This Land Was His Octopus 

Land The Land the Small 
The Hand That Rocks the Earthquake! 

Ballot Box The Undersea World: 


Echo Anger Sound Dolphins 


Bird’s Eye View 


California 
Search the Lost 
CBS World 
Small Town lowa 
Chicano Children Peril 
What’s Happened the Essay Churches 
Army? Heartland, U.S.A. 


The Masks Wear 
The Untamed Earth 


Under Surveillance 

Lyndon Johnson Talks 
Politics 

Mayor Daley: Study 
Power 

Mr. Justice Douglas 


NBC 


CBS 


Day the Presidency Picasso 
Suffer the Little What the Dream 
The Blue Collar Trap Comes True? 
New School 
Higher Education: Who 
Needs It? 


NBC 


Pain! Where Does 
Hurt? 


way before opportunity really equal.” 

Near season’s end, Black Serviceman was dis- 
passionate ABC examination the little known 
Armed Forces programs for the improvement 
race relations. Highlighted was week sessions 
the Army’s course for “race relations modera- 
tors,’ who return their own units conduct 
similar, intra-unit courses. The program, Frank 
Reynolds reported cautiously, has “recorded lim- 
ited success; small step the way; many 

not enough.” Four months later, events 
aboard Kitty Hawk and Constellation gave ABC’s 
guarded summary certain credit for prescience. 

This, then, was the 1971-72 output network 
documentaries the major issues defined 
opinion polls. review, three cardinal points 
emerge: 


The relatively small attention paid the 
season’s most commanding issues—and the total 
absence any documentary two them, in- 
derscores the networks’ most critical shortcoming: 
questionable relevance. For all the networks’ 
resources and opportunities and for all 
said behalf nonissue documentaries, far 
too few documentaries critical importance were 
produced and broadcast. 


Among the programs major issues that 
were aired, there were instances failure come 
grips with the main issue hand (NBC’s Thou 
Shalt Not Kill, Essay the Mafia), well 
omissions important facts (CBS’s Misunder- 
standing China, ABC’s Arms and Security). 


Perhaps for reasons “economics,” too many 
issue-oriented documentaries were relegated the 


end-of-season doldrums from June September, 
when audiences are their seasonal lows. its 
total five documentaries the major issues, 
ABC aired four the June-September period. 
Two four came after May 31. CBS did 
better: only two its seven appeared during the 
summer slump. 


Network spokesmen may argue that this timing 
was deliberate or, any rate, desirable because 
closer proximity Election Day. This logic, 
however, would hardly have resulted the phe- 
nomenon noted Ben Bagdikian 
“the almost complete disappearance prime-time 
political specials issues between Labor Day and 
Election Day.” 

Network managements have repeatedly and con- 
tinuously emphasized the high cost and low com- 
mercial return documentary programming 
the prime reason for their less frequent appear- 
ance. But the basic issue here neither the 
economic one nor the question how many 
documentaries are aired how much each costs. 
Granted that documentaries constitute the net- 
works’ loftiest criteria for journalistic achievement, 
the issue becomes one professionalism, the 
capacity identify—especially election year 
—the most critical issues and explain them 
depth the millions who are viewing. 

Virtually all authoritative research affirms that 
most the American people rely heavily 
for national and world news, political other- 
wise. Virtually every spokesman and critic 
agrees that in-depth reporting basic issues 
possible only the broad latitude the docu- 
mentary form. What better mandate than this for 
the network documentary? 


Moon Mullins 


ADENTED FENDER? 
FORGET IT, JOKE-- 


—Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, Sept. 29, 1972 
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The United States now passing through 
era marked divisive, often bitter, social conflict. 
New groups have coalesced assault the privi- 
leges the established; new ideas have arisen 
challenge the validity the old. Stridency and 
partisanship, militancy and defiance are the air. 

Reporting the news has always meant telling 
people things they may not want hear. times 
social conflict, this task all the more difficult. 
Skepticism turns cynicism. Detachment too 
often perceived hostility. The clamor “tell 
like too often carries with the threat 
“tell like see it, The Greeks were 
not alone wanting condemn the bearer 
bad tidings. 

Disaffection with existing institutions, prevalent 
every sector society has spread the media 
public information—newspapers and maga- 
zines, radio and television. Their accuracy, fair- 


The Twentieth Century Fund Task Force Report, Free 
and Responsive Press, available paperback, with 
background paper press councils, from the Fund, 
70th St., New York, N.Y. 10021. 


Twentieth Century Fund Task Force last Nov. proposed press council focus 
the major distributors national news. Its report published below. 


‘Monitoring’ national news suppliers— 
unique proposal 
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ness, and responsibility have come under chal- 
lenge. The media have found their credibility 
questioned, their freedom threatened, public 
officials whose own credibility depends the very 
media they attack and citizens whose own free- 
dom depends the very institutions they 
threaten. 

free society cannot endure without free 
press, and the freedom the press ultimately rests 
public understanding of, and trust in, its work. 

The public well the press has vital in- 
terest enhancing the credibility the media 
and protecting their freedom expression. One 
barrier credibility the absence this country 
any established national and independent mech- 
anism for hearing complaints about the media 
for examining issues concerning freedom the 
press. Accordingly, this Task Force proposes: 


That independent and private national news 
council established receive, examine, and 
report complaints concerning the accuracy 
and fairness news reporting the United States, 
well initiate studies and report issues 
involving the freedom the press. The council 
shall limit its investigations the principal na- 
tional suppliers news—the major wire services, 


the largest “supplemental” news services, the na- 
tional weekly newsmagazines, national newspaper 
syndicates, national daily newspapers, and the na- 
tionwide broadcasting networks. 


result economic changes and technologi- 
cal advances, these few giant news organizations, 
with their unprecedented newsgathering resources, 
now provide the majority Americans with most 
their national and international news. The As- 
sociated Press and United Press International, the 
two principal wire services, supply material 
per cent all daily newspapers well most 
radio and television stations. Complementing 
these facilities are the major nationwide radio- 
television networks, the national weekly news- 
magazines, national newspaper syndicates, nation- 
wide daily newspapers (the Wall Street Journal 
and the Christian Science Monitor), and the 
plemental” news services, increasingly comprehen- 
sive wire services sold large and small news- 
papers organizations such the New York 
Times and, jointly, the Washington Post and the 
Los Angeles Times. 

This concentration nationwide news organ- 
izations—like other large institutions—has grown 
increasingly remote from and unresponsive the 
popular constituencies which they depend and 
which depend them. The national media 
council proposed this Task Force will serve its 
purpose most effectively focusing the major 
national suppliers. 

Publishers and broadcasters are justifiably sus- 
picious any proposal—no matter how well 
intended—that might compromise editorial inde- 
pendence, appear substitute outsider’s judg- 
ment for that responsible editors, ensnare news- 
men time-consuming explanations, lend itself 
the long-term undermining press freedom. 
The press the United States among the best 
the world and still but fails 
meet some the standards its critics, among 
them, journalists. Moreover, democratic society 
has legitimate and fundamental interest the 
quality information available it. Until now, 
the citizen who was without benefit special 
office, organization, resources had place 
bring his complaints. Until now, neither the 
public nor the national news media have been 


able obtain detached and independent ap- 
praisals when fairness and representativeness were 
questioned. The proposed council intended 
provide this recourse for both the public and 
the media. 

The Council not panacea for the ills the 
press court weighing complaints about the 
responsibility the press. With its limited scope 
and lack coercive power, the Council will 
merely provide independent forum for public 
and press discussion important issues affecting 
the flow information. 

Editors and publishers may fear that media 
council will stimulate public hostility; some even 


“An independent 
forum for debate 
about 


suspect that might curtail rather than preserve 
their freedom. The core the media council idea, 
however, the effort make press freedom more 
secure providing independent forum for 
debate about media responsibility and perform- 
ance, that such debate need not take place 
government hearing rooms the political 
campaign trail. The Task Force unanimously be- 
believes that government should not involved 
the evaluation press practices. The Task 
Force also recognizes that there concern about 
the relationship press council procedures the 
confidentiality news sources. convinced that 
the founders must address themselves the issue 
confidentiality the charter and the Council 
must respect and uphold essential First Amend- 
ment rights maintaining confidentiality news 
sources and material gathered news produc- 
tion its proceedings.* 

The idea national council not new. 
Sweden and Great Britain have had press councils 


Hereafter asterisk indicates point which Richard 
Salant abstains. 


for many years and one recently was set New 
Zealand. Britain’s council, composed private 
citizens and journalists, most closely resembles 
what the Task Force Although the 
British council has not achieved all its objec- 
tives the past decade has won substantial ac- 
ceptance. 

the United States, number communities 
and one state—Minnesota—have recent years 
established press councils. Some are longer 
active; all appear have been constructive re- 
gardless their longevity, and experience has 
brought increasing accomplishment and decreas- 
ing mortality. 

Significantly, the most recent and ambitious 
undertaking, Minnesota’s, was initiated news- 
paper association. This development suggests that, 
Britain, opposition may converted neu- 
trality and even support, experience and ob- 
jective observation dispel myths about the aims 
and operations press councils. 

Although the American Society Newspaper 
Editors and other associations have failed im- 
plement proposals for journalistic “ethics” 
“grievance” machinery, investigations this Task 
Force indicate that substantial number edi- 
tors, publishers, and broadcasters will participate 
Nov. 28, 1970, issue Editor Publisher ob- 
served: “Newspaper editors and publishers will 
never stand the way organizing such councils, 
but very few them will prime movers 
setting them up.” 

The most frequently advanced proposal—a com- 
prehensive nationwide press council the British 
model—is impractical, not undesirable, the 
United States. The vastness and regional diversity 
the United States, the number individual 
publications and broadcasting stations, and prob- 
lems logistics and expense all militate against 


Immediately after World War II, Britain was shaken 
political and social dissonance similar that the 
United States today. Press mergers, closings, and allega- 
tions sensationalism and slanting news generated 
public concern and debate and out Parliament. The 
result this debate was Royal Commission investiga- 
tion. The report the commission recommended, among 
other measures, the creation private press council, 
hear and act complaints about the press and 
speak defense press freedom. 


the formation comprehensive nationwide 
council. The weighing one journalistic practice 
New England against another Arizona would 
present impossible task. Nevertheless, individual 
newspapers and radio-television stations may find 
useful participate regional, state, local 
councils that are either now existence yet 
formed. This Task Force encourages the estab- 
lishment such councils. Several authorities have 
suggested that such comprehensive council 
eventually formed, will most likely evolve 
“from the ground up,” possibly federation 
local regional councils. urge that such coun- 
cils formed. 

Accordingly, the Task Force makes the follow- 
ing recommendations for the establishment 
national council: 


The body shall called the Council 
Press Responsibility and Press Freedom. 

The Council’s function shall receive, 
examine, and report complaints concern- 
ing the accuracy and fairness news coverage 
the United States well study and report 
issues involving freedom the press. The 
Council shall limit its review news reporting 
the principal national suppliers news. Spe- 
cifically identified editorial comment excluded. 

The principal national suppliers news 
shall defined the nationwide wire services, 
the major “supplemental” wire services, the na- 
tional weekly newsmagazines, national newspaper 
syndicates, national daily newspapers, nationwide 
commercial and noncommercial networks. 

The Council shall consist fifteen members, 
drawn from both the public and the journalism 
profession, but always with public chairman. 
Both print and broadcast media shall repre- 
sented. member shall affiliated with the 
principal nationwide suppliers news.* 

the Council, will meet between eight and twelve 
times year screen public complaints. When 
appropriate, the committee and Council staff will 
engage teams experts investigate complaints. 

The Council shall meet regularly and such 
special meetings shall required. Its findings 
shall released the public reports and press 


{ 


Task Force Members 


Barry Bingham, Sr., Chairman the Board, Louisville 
Courier-Journal; Lucy Wilson Benson, President, League 
Women Voters; Stimson Bullitt, President, King Broad- 
casting Co., Seattle; Hodding Carter Editor, Delta 
Democrat Times, Greenville, Miss.; Robert Chandler, Edi- 
tor, The Bulletin, Bend, Ore.; Ithiel Sola Pool, Profes- 
sor Political Science, Massachusetts Institute Tech- 
nology; Hartford Gunn, Jr., President, Public Broad- 
casting Service; Richard Harwood, Assistant Managing 
Editor, Washington Post; Louis Martin, Editor, Chicago 
Defender; John Oakes, Editorial Page Editor, New 
York Times; Donald Peterson, Justice the Minnesota 
Supreme Court, Chairman, Minnesota Press Council; Paul 
Reardon, Associate Justice the Supreme Judicial Court 
Massachusetts; Richard Salant, President, CBS News; 
Jesse Unruh, Los Angeles. 


releases. Routine activities will handled 
permanent staff, consisting Executive Di- 
rector and professional assistants. The Executive 
Director should have significant journalistic ex- 
perience. 

Complaints about coverage the designated 
national suppliers news shall handled ac- 
cording procedures similar those the Brit- 
ish and Minnesota press councils. Thus, the proce- 
dures will include requirement that any com- 
plainant try resolve his grievance with the 
media organization involved before the Council 
may initiate action complaint. Conplainants 
will required waive the right legal pro- 
ceedings court any matter taken Coun- 
cil proceedings. 

expected that most complaints will 
settled without recourse formal Council action.* 

Individuals and organizations may bring 
complaints the Council. The Council may ini- 
tiate inquiry into any situation where governmen- 
tal action threatens freedom the press. 

Action the Council will limited the 
public reporting Council decisions. The Coun- 
cil will have enforcement powers. 

10) Where extensive field investigation 
quired, the Council may appoint fact-finding task 
forces. 

11) The executive offices shall 
location designated its members. Regardless 
the ultimate location, the Council shall consider 
emphasizing its national character scheduling 
least some meetings rotating basis through- 
out the country. 
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12) The Task Force shall appoint founding 
committee which will select the origi- 
nal members, incorporate the Council, adopt its 
constitution, and establish the initial budget. 

13) Terms office shall three years (with 
terms charter members staggered the 
basis drawing lots); members shall 
limited two consecutive terms. Members must 
resign from the Council they leave the voca- 
tional category which was the basis for their selec- 
tion. retirement Council member, the 
Council shall appoint nominating committee 
made representatives from foundations, the 
media, and the public. The Council shall make 
the final selection from the choices it. 

14) The founding committee shall incorporate 
the Council and establish the initial budget for 
minimum three six years. suggested that 
the annual budget approximately $400,000.* 

15) The Task Force appoints Justice Roger 
Traynor, former chief justice California, head 
the founding committee and chairman the 
Council. 

16) The Council’s processes, findings, and con- 
clusions should not employed government 
agencies, specifically the Federal Communications 
Commission, its decisions broadcast license 
renewals. Failure observe this recommendation 
would discourage broadcasters from supporting 
cooperating with the council. 


The national media council proposed here will 
not resolve all the problems facing the print and 
broadcast media, nor will answer all the criti- 
cisms voiced the public and the politicians. 
will, however, independent body which 
the public can take its complaints about press 
coverage. will act strong defender press 
freedom. will attempt make the media ac- 
countable the public and lessen the tensions 
between the press and the government. 

Any independent mechanism that might con- 
tribute better public understanding the 
media and that will foster accurate and fair re- 
porting and public accountability the press 
must not discouraged ignored. The national 
media council one such mechanism that must 
established now. 


4 
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Lucy must obvious, all came 
together because our deep belief the free 
press’ being the basic foundation free society, 
and the public’s understanding and trust 
free press and free society being very necessary. 
believe that the press and the public both 
have very vital interest establishing and main- 
taining the credibility the press and protect- 
ing the freedom the press. came the con- 
clusion that what was lacking this country, 
among other things, this particular instance 
was some kind national and independent mech- 
anism institution for examining issues concern- 
ing freedom the press and for hearing com- 
plaints from the public about the media. 

Our purpose proposing the establishment 
media council—a press council—is help make 
press freedom more secure providing inde- 
pendent forum for debate about the responsibility 
the press, and the freedom the press. 
very limited scope. applies only the na- 
tional suppliers news: the major networks, the 
wire services, those newspapers which have news 
services which are widely used throughout the 


The National News Council proposal was discussed press conference 
accompanying release the Report. Excerpts appear below. 


‘Monitoring’ national news 
Questions and answers 
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country, the two daily national newspapers—the 
listing national suppliers our Report. Fur- 
thermore, the Council limited the fact that 
has coercive power. 

first seemed that the whole country 
big and diverse—unlike Great Britain, 
which really many ways homogeneous 
country—that couldn’t see how could 
manage deal with the entire print press and 
other media throughout the country. came 
with the idea putting emphasis the 
national suppliers. Once had gotten through 
this thinking process, things fell into line much 
more easily. Details about the nature the Coun- 
cil are the Report. 


The press release says you urge the forma- 
tion this Council, but the impression 
this definite intention. it? 


Rossant: The Task Force proposed 
working (founding) committee, made some 
members the Task Force and some foundation 
representatives. They are engaged implement- 


A 
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ing the Task Force report. The next stage the 
establishment council. 


Will this funded entirely the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund? 


No, there will consortium 
foundations. 


Have you gotten enough commitments 
absolutely sure that you can ahead? 


would say so, yes. 


Has the Ford Foundation, which you asked 
for money, agreed give you money? 


RossanT: considering it. 


The press release says that this going 
operation early 1973. Will it? 


hope so. The working committee re- 
ceived the report this Task Force well over 
month ago, and has been operation ever 
since. But this Task Force report really does 
stand its own. 


How you propose air the conclusions 
this Council when set up? Will you 
call press conferences announce that 
and articles contained errors? 


The procedures for the Press Council 
will have worked out, course, both the 
founding committee and the Press Council 
itself operation. But, intended that the 
Council will issue reports from time time, and 
especially will issue annual report. And, the 
findings the Council will published. 


Has the Council taken into account that 
many the media will not choose pub- 
lish these recommendations? How will they 
get aired? 


BENSON: expect that will the case. But 
eventually expect that more and more mem- 
bers the media will publish our reports, and 
news releases the Council wishes issue. 
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CarTER III: any case, considering 
that dealing with the national suppliers, 
while supplier may not publicize what has been 
done about him, supplier and certainly will. 


your discussions, assume that you 
talked with great many editors and other 


journalists who are not the Task Force. 
What kind response did you get? 


BENSON: was very mixed—some very positive, 
some very questioning, some not very positive, but 
there was great interest, certainly. was en- 
couraging. 


SALANT: think ought emphasize that when 
all first met, there was great skepticism among 
us, too. It’s one those things that you must 
think about before you come any final con- 
clusions. 


you think there are any risks inherent 
the idea? 


Yes. One, and only one. There’s risk 
freedom the press; there’s risk terms 
what. may do. There always the risk 
venture like this that will just fail, that 
utilized the public, and that will 
die apathy. This obvious risk. Other than 
that, don’t see risk that either the public 
the media have fear. 


How you keep free government 
control media influences? 


ROBERT CHANDLER: started out limiting 
its financing organizations which are free from 
both influences. 


Who will police the Council? If, for exam- 
ple, you had too many people one politi- 
cal persuasion, how would you maintain bal- 
ance? 


BENSON: course, this will another kind 
risk. the Council does not conduct itself 
thoroughly credible manner itself, will not have 
credibility. won’t need policed—members 
the press, you know, are our biggest critics. The 
biggest critics the report that have put to- 


as 


gether are going the American press itself. 

are very interested, our Report, seeing 
that this Council representative, literally na- 
tional council, not made people from one 
part the country people very similar back- 
grounds, and have provided for council 
fifteen, have both public and private members 
—the exact proportion worked out the 
founding committee. The chairman, have said, 
must always public member, and think 
the Council responsible institution, ex- 
pect be, will see that does not become 
overweighted one another direction, politi- 
cally, geographically, occupationally, whatever. 


How will the selection process take place? 


The founding committee working 
this and very anxious have input from 
anybody everybody—private citizens, represent- 
atives institutions, from the press. The found- 
ing committee would welcome suggestions, for 
people serve this Council. 


SALANT: think it’s very important emphasize 
that the people who are under the jurisdiction 
the Council—that is, the national suppliers—have 
nothing with the funding and nothing 
with the selection the members. This 
sharp departure from the British Press Council, 
which made part members who repre- 
sent the people who are being investigated. That 
doesn’t hold here all. 


Mr. Salant, there are some asterisks the 
report, where you have abstained several 
points. you have minority report? 


SALANT: No. abstained because those were pro- 
posals that were made for reconsideration 
foundation before whom applications for fund- 
ing were pending. thought was mistake 
consider anything from anyone from whom 
were begging. asterisks have nothing 
with whether agree disagree. fact, agreed 
with almost all them. just don’t like 
while I’m waiting for some money. 


Point No. raises question which 
all our minds: that is, the Council resisting 


attempts the FCC other government 
agencies use its findings any way. Does 
that extend also subpoenas? 


BENSON: Yes. 


Judge Traynor willing defy his for- 
mer colleagues the bench and con- 
tempt court? 


BENSON: More than willing; has seen the 
Report. It’s big problem, and one that concerns 
all you. one that concerned us. Obviously, 
the actual operating relationships will have 
worked out practice, but Justice Traynor has 
said several occasions that will not allow the 
Council used either for fishing expeditions 
for cosmetic any other ulterior purposes; and 
think all feel quite confident that there’s 
anybody who’s going see fishing expedition 
down the turnpipe, will Justice Traynor. 
don’t think the FCC has any business this, and 
think that there’s not going any problem 
there because Justice Traynor, among others. 


say that one the ways which this Council 
could fail would becomes instrument 
punishment? The objective that most had 
mind was that this instrument for educa- 
tion—education the public, education the 


press, and, one would hope, education govern- 
ment. 


Will the Council itself initiate complaints? 


BENSON: Yes. 


conceivable that some these provi- 
sions might altered the foundations 
from which you are seeking money? 


don’t think that any financial sup- 
porters this proposed Council can dictate 
bring about changes, but possible that de- 
ciding how best implement the Council, and 
make work, that there will some modifica- 
tions the proposals made the Task Force. 
They modifications that were brought 


q 


about through any sort financial pressure. 


BENSON: decided long time ago that 
would set limit, percentage the total 
amount funding needed establish this 
Council—25 per cent—so that funding organ- 
ization, foundation some private person 
even, could provide more than that. 


What are you seeking—$400,000? 


BENSON: annual operating expenses, are 
thinking three- five-year experiment. 


Will the Council have 
someplace? 


BENSON: will have have headquarters, but 
its location has been, you can see the Report, 
unspecified. We’re leaving that the Council. 
Or, the working 


Whose decision was ahead and 
establish working committee? 


BENSON: recommend the appointment the 
founding committee but would not have gone 
forward The Twentieth Century Fund had not 
carried forward the idea. 


SALANT: You may seeing history made. All 
these foundations and always come 
out and then nothing happens. More than half 
the time, right; the recommendations are 
good. This time there was effort combine, 
least some degree, report and recommenda- 
tions and implementations. That’s very unusual. 
It’s experiment. think it’s noble experiment. 


The Council only has one member right 
now, that right? 


That’s right; Justice Roger Traynor. 


Recommendation No. says, Task 
Force shall appoint founding committee 
which will select the Council’s mem- 


can name the Task Force members 
it. Barry Bingham, Lucy Benson, Robert Chan- 
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dler, Prof. Ithiel Sola Pool, Louis Martin, and 
Justice Donald Peterson, who also chairman 
the Minnesota Press Council. There are also 
foundation representatives: the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, the John and Mary Markle Foun- 
dation, the Benton Foundation; William Ben- 
ton has been named consultant the working 
committee. 


Could you give specific example how 
you might take action newspaper 
broadcast story that you felt needed action? 


BENSON: are the process working 
the procedures. But general either the Council 
itself, someone the outside, would bring 
complaint one kind another. The first thing 
that would done would try get the 
complainer settle face face with the news- 
paper, whatever was, that had complaint 
against—to try get this adjudicated outside 
making formal complaint. The experience the 
British Press Council that they receive many, 
many more complaints than they actually formally 
hear adjudicate. were, however, taken 
adjudicated, the Council would investigate 
the charge and hold hearings and talk with people 
and release its report. 


Mr. Salant, press council like this were 
have come you the time The Sell- 
ing the Pentagon flap, and said, “We 
think you did something wrong, let’s sit down 
and talk,” what would have been your initial 
reaction? 


SALANT: matter fact, was The Selling 
the Pentagon experience that turned toward 
this council. just wished that there had been 
somebody there—nonpolitical, professional, 
tematic—to whom could say, this what 
saying, and this what say, and—you 
tell us; you tell the public.” would have appre- 
ciated very much. would have been im- 
portant service me, and associates who 
worked it, and all the rest who had spent 
much time it. More important, would have 
been important service the public, had some- 


body impartial—not Cong. Hébert—had look 
and decided. Not Cong. Hébert, and not me. 


Mr. Salant, would you willing turn 
over your outtakes such press council? 


SALANT: understand what the connotation 
our Report is, they couldn’t demand the out- 
takes. Certainly, would have turned over the out- 
takes the main issue about editing. That is, the 
Dan Henken interview, because under our pro- 
cedures, the man who interviewed can always 
request transcript his own interview. Henken 
had done that, and had submitted and 
had been printed the Congressional Record. 
think that would have judge that case-to- 
case basis where the outtakes involved some sort 
information that confidential were believed 
the interviewee confidential, and where the 
purpose clearly not for some government agency 


think would. 


BENSON: recommend that the Council pro- 
tect the confidentiality sources every way 
possible. 


How would the Council approach poli- 
tician whose speeches may may not in- 
dicated infringement upon the press? 


The one thing the Council not going 
sit around protecting the press from 
being criticized. Criticism, trust, function 
which belongs the public well the press. 
What would do, however, what the British 
Press Council interested doing areas 
which government itself taking action in- 
stitutional way. envision it, the Council 
would try speak directly that question, any 
way that could. 


Wouldn’t you have farther in, for 
example, broadcasting, when the threat 
action almost effective action the 
licensing arrangements? 


SALANT: The Council going have decide 


what does and what doesn’t do, and certainly 
who are the potential defendants can’t decide 
for them. But certainly hope that one the first 
things takes up, after newsman’s privilege and 
few things like that, the whole question the 
Government using its licensing power means 
bring heel. think that the largest fun- 
damental issue, and that issue still exists today. 


Has there been unanimous approval 
the idea from the national suppliers? 


BENSON: Well, there mixture reactions. 


Barry BINGHAM, don’t think require 
approval, that sense, from the national sup- 
pliers. 


No, didn’t ask for approval. 


Something like per cent all daily 
newspapers get some news from the two ma- 
jor wire services, might not member 
the Council asked consider something 
that has appeared his own paper? 


BENSON: That quite true, but what are 
saying that the membership the Council will 
not open those who are employed by, as- 
sociated with very direct sense, the AP, 
UPI, one the other national suppliers 
newspaper which subscribes the the 
UPI both, that’s really not relevant. 


SALANT: don’t think that creates the kind 
conflict that you contemplate, because when you 
take something from the wire services you don’t 
really make any independent check its com- 
pleteness accuracy, not casting judg- 
ment yourself. you could make that kind 
check you wouldn’t need the wire services. 


turn around, from something 
know unfortunately only too well, would very 
happy there was some way that occasionally 
could deal with some our suppliers terms 
what publish and the kind hell caught. 


Quite few journalism reviews across the 


country have tried monitor the media and 
criticize them. How does your goal differ 
from overlap theirs? 


CHANDLER: It’s difference approach, think, 
largely because the journalism reviews, many 
cases least, started out some fashion like 
beginning course journalism school—Beat the 
Press. look upon this Council source 
unbiased and responsible examination two 
facets the performance the news media. One 
fairness, which don’t define very well, and 
one accuracy—and carefully limit the Coun- 
cil the reporting news and the fairness and 
the accuracy thereof. 


think that some the journalism 
reviews are doing fine job, but they are very 
limited circulation, and their circulation con- 
fined almost entirely the profession. hope 
that the findings the press council will very 
generally disseminated, and interest 
very broad public. 


SALANT: Let add that, because feel very 
strongly about that. think that sup- 
plementary, that there overlap. think that 
one our difficulties has been that there hasn’t 
been enough systematic, professional examination 
what do. The more journalism reviews there 
are, and indeed, the more the press itself examines 
not only itself, but its constituency, the happier 
am. think it’s good for us, take out the 
hands the people who have grind and 
put the hands systematic, professional ex- 
amination. 


isn’t that the press council would 
more impartial more fair more accurate 
its work than journalism review; performs, 
being set perform, much broader func- 
tion. And operating independent organiza- 
tion, whereas journalism review part the 
print press. The press council will investigate and 
hear and discuss and make the best decision can 
and announce it—so it’s different function. 


can’t remember specifically en- 
couraged journalism reviews, but certainly en- 
couraged local press councils and the like. num- 
ber came into this believing that the only 
way could was insist the establish- 
ment great variety local councils, state, 
regional, whatever. But decided that was im- 
practical. couldn’t come out this committee 
having established twenty-five regional press coun- 
cils, but we’re very much favor the whole 
proliferation this, any way wants go. 


How will the Council investigate com- 
one party refuses cooperate? 


BENSON: There will professional staff, who 
will, when necessary, appoint additional com- 
mittees look into something. are proposing 
director and two other professional members 
the staff, and they would people wide ex- 
perience the journalistic field. 


What envisioned here new, in- 
dependent institution which will have its own 
staff, its own headquarters, and will have make 
its way. 


undependable 
plugs 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Nov. 30, 1972. 
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THE TOWN IS SO SMALL, THAT THE 


—Columbus Dispatch, 
Nov. 30, 1972. 


John 
“ee “30 


easy understand why any news execu- 
tive might resent creation vigorous press 
council intended monitor the accuracy and fair- 
ness the national media. Even back the good 
old days, when Spiro Agnew barely 
hold name status Maryland, the idea was far 
from popular. Now our woods are alive with out- 
side agitators diverse motive. Press criticism- 
cum-commentary has become growth industry. 
The subpoena threat keeps everyone’s nerves 
jangle. The prospect having another kibbitzer 
lurking behind you—even well-intentioned one 
who might lend some class the game—is up- 
setting. 

This was the frame mind which many 
broadcasters, publishers, and editors received the 
announcement Nov. that committee set 
the Twentieth Century Fund was organizing 


Laurence Barrett senior editor Time. Among 
the sections heads Press. 


newspapers, magazines, and networks that would affected, there was large 
volume quiet. For the press council, news bad news 


‘Monitoring’ national news 


Coverage uneven; opinion mixed 


LAURENCE BARRETT 


press council. Therefore was hardly surprising 
that nays studded the initial reaction. What did 
snap the head bit was the nature the news 
coverage and editorial-page debate that followed. 

sampling two dozen papers and the news- 
magazines showed decided pattern. Newspapers 
such the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Houston Chronicle and some others out- 
side New York and Washington gave the news 
story relatively better play than did the Eastern 
Establishment types. Editorially, the New York 
Daily News, Miami Herald, Spokane Spokesman- 
Review, Detroit News, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
and others argued the negative side; the Den- 
ver Post, Lincoln Star, Des Moines Register, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, Milwaukee Journal, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and others voted aye with vary- 
ing enthusiasm [page 56]. 

did not take too much sampling realize 
that many editors, regardless their views, were 
treating the issue one that deserves serious at- 
tention and discussion. and large, these repre- 
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sented organizations that would not directly 
affected the new council because they are not 
national news outlets and not sell national 
news service others. 

Among newspapers, magazines, 
that would affected, there was large volume 
quiet. For the press council, news bad 
news indeed. Lacking any kind police power 
institutional status, can succeed only builds 
some moral authority, its British model has 
done. And that can happen only the organiza- 
tions covered give some degree recognition, 
even the recognition some cases hostile. 
Clearly, that not what happening. 

The main NBC and ABC news programs 
ignored the story altogether the evening that 
broke. Walter Cronkite mentioned briefly 
TV, and Dec. Roger Mudd revisited the 
subject length CBS radio network piece. 
CBS News President Richard Salant, should 
noted, was member the Task Force that pro- 
posed the press council and has spoken out its 
support. NBC and ABC executives oppose it. 

would unfair, course, equate opposi- 
tion with the silence the air. Richard Richter, 
co-producer ABC’s Evening News, recalls that 
sent reporter the Twentieth Century Fund 
press conference. But was rather late the day 
for film, says, and there was other news. 

Among the newsmagazines, Time devoted two- 
and-a-half columns its four-column sec- 
tion that week the Task Force report; News- 
week and U.S. News World Report did not 
cover the announcement. Newsweek senior editor 
Russell Watson, who edits the MEDIA section, 
points out that the news broke with advance 
notice Thursday afternoon. That late for 
the back-of-the-book cycle, any newsmagazine 
veteran can attest, and Watson’s initial reaction 
was, wait until does something.” Now, 
says, regrets that decision. U.S. News, execu- 
tive vice president Ben Grant says that was 
simply news judgment. “The fact that ig- 
nored the story,” says, not imply posi- 
tion our part. was not our kind story. 
have press media section. People read our 


magazine for reports national and interna- 
tional affairs.” 
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Among four the newspapers that would 
specifically affected the press council—the Wall 
street Journal, the Washington Post, the New 
York Times, and the Los Angeles Times—treat- 
ment the story varied somewhat. Dec. 
the Journal gave the story eleven lines its page 
column. The Post ran five-and-a- 
half-inch story the AROUND THE NATION column 
page its second section. The Los Angeles 
Times carried longer piece under the byline 
its New York correspondent, John Goldman. 
Ten days later published editorial opposi- 
tion. Neither the Post nor the Times said ex- 
plicitly that would one the few papers cov- 
ered the press council’s 

The New York Times did make that point. 
also gave the story more space than the Journal, 
Post, and Los Angeles Times combined—19 
inches, page 53. The article started with brief 
summary the council’s goals and mechanics, fol- 
lowed passage reporting negative skeptical 
reaction from three sources: the American Society 
Newspaper Editors, Times publisher Arthur 
Ochs Sulzberger, and Washington Post editor Ben- 
jamin Bradlee. Then came two short quotes 
support from two members the task force. 

The ASNE reference was “recent question- 
naire sent 700 members” that produced 
vote such council.” These survey results 
were attributed William Dickinson, execu- 
tive editor the Philadelphia Bulletin and chair- 
man the ethics committee. One had 
read the United Press International dispatch 
learn that 405 ASNE members, not the full 
roster, had replied the poll; that those re- 
sponding were not necessarily aware the spe- 
cifics the then-unreleased committee report; and 
that Dickinson himself personally favors the 
council idea and like very much see 
tried.” And one had read the January, 1973, 
Bulletin the American Society Newspaper 
Editors learn that the vote referred 
specific question about ASNE grievance machin- 
ery; the vote specific question about griev- 
ance apparatus established outside the ASNE was 
106 for, 257 against. 

Sulzberger’s opposition had been stated the pre- 


vious May commencement speech. The Dec. 
Times story recalled those remarks and indicated 
that the publisher had been speaking general 
about press councils. Reporter David Shipler 
recalls that, quest institutional com- 
ment, had consulted managing editor 
Rosenthal, who referred him Sulzberger’s state- 
ment. aide the publisher told later that 
Sulzberger had been away from the office because 
ear ailment. Had Sulzberger seen draft 
the specific council proposal the time the 
May speech? No, the aide said, but was aware 
what was coming and, fact, the purpose the 
address was “forestall” the project. 

When that effort failed, one might have ex- 
pected the Times state its opposition the 
editorial page. Yet during the seven weeks follow- 
ing publication the Task Force Report, there 
was One obvious reason for this 
strange silence was the disagreement between Sulz- 
berger and Editorial Page Editor John Oakes, 
who was member the Twentieth Century 
Fund Task Force. This made for some awkward- 
ness within the family, sure. would have 
been something slap Oakes make him 
run editorial attacking project that had 
worked on. 

Times readers, however, could not expected 
know about that peculiar circumstance. 
them, and good many other readers and 
news watchers, the press council had been rele- 


gated the status nonissue. This odd situa- 
tion apparently left Times executives uneasy. 
Sometime December, was decided that the 
paper would have say something more the 
question. After few weeks drafting, the mes- 
sage emerged strange medium: Sulzberger 
memorandum the staff declaring that the Times 
would not cooperate with the press council and 


explaining why. Excerpts appeared news story 
Jan. 16. 


The full text ran four pages. will not 
party Council investigations,” Sulzberger 
said. will not furnish information explana- 
tions the Council. our coverage, will treat 
the Council treat any other organization: 
will report their activities when they are news- 
worthy.” Sulzberger went identify the “real 
threat free not journalism’s own 
failures, but rather the now-familiar pattern 
Government hostility and pressure. “The presence 
the Council not materially going help 
meet these real threats,” said. are 
convinced that the operation the Council will 
only serve divert attention from them.” 

The Council would lack “due process,” Sulz- 
berger also argued, that the organization 
“would function investigator, prosecutor, and 
judge rolled into one.” The publisher apparently 
found contradiction argue few para- 
graphs later that individual newspapers can and 
should the judges complaints against them. 


Question 
propriety, 
Seattle 
division 


—Robert Kegel 


photo. 


favor 


Some professionals the news media may 
alarmed the recent proposal made citizens 
task force that national press council estab- 
lished. are not. Far from being inimical the 
freedom the press—as some newspaper executives 
have contended for years—a public (as opposed 
governmental) body charged with evaluating press 
performance and threats free expression can 
further bulwark freedom. 

—Denver Post. 


Members Twentieth Century Fund task force 
think that readers, listeners, and viewers will have 
more confidence national news media inde- 
pendent, non-political council formed hear 
complaints and publicize proved violations fair- 
ness and accuracy. inclined agree with 
the idea. worth try the national level after 
several local and one statewide experiment (the 
latter Minnesota). have reservations about de- 
tails, but have enough confidence the strength 
and flexibility our profession believe that 
can only profit from informed criticism. 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The mass media need experiment with new 
ways which their performance major social 
institution can evaluated and audience grievances 
can heard. The new national 
interesting and needed experiment. 


—Milwaukee Journal. 


one likes critic watching over his shoulder, 
but the Journal finds compelling reason op- 
pose this particular effort. The council cannot 
hope prevent solve all disagreements among 
the press, the public and the government. But 
works keep press freedom maximum and 
contribution American life. 


—Lincoln, Neb., Journal. 


This projected press council, careful its plan- 
ning has been and will be, very much experi- 
mental. But all scores certainly worth 
trying, with all parties, public included, remember- 
ing that the council wholly advisory and educa- 
tional, with publicity and persuasion its only powers 
for influence. 


—Riverside, Calif., Press. 


Most news organizations attempt respond 
complaints, but the complainant has recourse 
short libel suit dissatisfied with the re- 
sponse. The communications media have noth- 
ing fear from independent, responsible evaluation 
their performance. the planned press council 
lives the standards set for the task force 
report, formation the council will the inter- 
ests free and responsible press. 


—Des Moines Register. 


Journalism Review 


The National News Council: sampling comment 


This newspaper has always believed the prin- 
ciple accountability, and have never believed 
that the press should immune criticism. 
Whether the council conceived the Twentieth 
Century Fund ever goes beyond the rather limited 
function immediately planned, the communication 
industry and each member need sensitive 
the idea responsibility and accountability. 
doing they will stronger position resist 
threats their freedoms. 

—Portland, Ore., Journal. 


now, citizen group treated unfairly 
national news organization has been almost power- 
less lodge effective complaint. This one 
the unfortunate results that bigness that now 
characterizes much our society. [the 
council] lives its mission “an instrument 
education, education the public education 
the press,” will perform essential service.for 
all. 


—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


human institution, including the press, 
infallible punctilious dealing with complaints 
that should immune from institutionalized in- 
vestigation and criticism. powerful force 
public affairs, the press itself should subject 
the educational check and balance agency 
which would both help redress grievances and 
vindicate the media when they are unfairly casti- 
gated. 

—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Some news people may not like it, but the press 
council that the Twentieth Century Fund establish- 
ing good idea. fact, the real shortcoming 
this arrangement that there aren’t more press 
councils study complaints, monitor newsgathering 
performance, and defend the press against threats 
its freedom. 

—Dayton, O., News. 


like the task force’s proposal. Not only should 
the press chastened for irresponsibility, laziness, 
and just plain dullness, but should given sup- 
port when threatened repressive bureaucracy, 
now. institution its own best defender, 
and certainly its own worst critic. 


—Salem, Ore., Journal. 


Opposed 


The proposed council, scheduled begin oper- 
ation early next year, threatens public censorship 
the press move that could imperil the press 
the country with arbitrary straitjacket. Under the 
Constitution the United States is, course, 
possible for anyone any group criticize the way 
newspapers, magazines, and the electronic media 
function. But this council’s design could erode free- 
dom the press and the spoken word the weight 
endowed propaganda. 


—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
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Establishing oneself the judge the perform- 
ance the news media seems presump- 
tuous, not downright arrogant. free society, the 
people themselves can and pass judgment the 
news media’s performance, the folding Life 
magazine illustrates. 

Sentinel 


single national press council would like 
single national newspaper, forming its own judg- 
ments how all newspapers and broadcast media 
should operate. doubt would accommodate 
certain amount diversity, but only certain 
amount. Those the press council who admire the 
New York Times would tend want take that 
the example what newspapers should be. Those 
who deplore that paper, any other, could ex- 
pected work for degree conformity the 
other direction. not suggest that establishing 
press council would lead dictatorship this 
country, but would dilution freedom in- 


—Spokane, Wash., Spokesman-Review. 


group wants establish itself more for- 
mal agent critical judgment—leaving aside the im- 
portant question its qualifications—OK. But 
does seem unreasonable expect the press 
join in. For joining, newspaper would effect 
agree advance abide the group’s judgments. 
Looking pragmatically, there way this 
could fail affect future decisions what pub- 
lish and what not publish. such coun- 
cil, however well motivated, inevitably would further 
restrict the flow information from already in- 
timidated press. The loser, keep saying the 
face some skepticism,.is always the public. 


Angeles Times. 


But the promoters the proposed council want 
“unbiased and into the hands 
systematic, independent The extent 
their objectivity can seen the makeup the 
task force. The ideological thrust 
“It'll interesting experiment and don’t think 
said Ben Bradlee, executive editor the 
Washington Post. would paraphrase 
will uninteresting experience and 

—Ft. Wayne, Ind., Sentinel. 


Our favorite monitor, and one who does enjoy 
coercive power, the reader this newspaper. 
does not like what sees can tell us. our 
response unsatisfactory can punish drop- 
ping the Herald. been done. But not often 
enough affect the readership newspaper 
which has the largest circulation south line be- 
tween Los Angeles and Washington. The Herald sub- 
mits itself every day the monitor treasures most. 
does not propose submit any other. 


—Miami Herald. 


The press not above reproach immune from 
criticism, but oppose such council because 
unnecessary, could become political weapon, 
and would form intimidation smacking 


monitor the press council? Who will keep 
from playing the role censor and holding club 
over writers and editors they seek exercise 
their rights under the First Amendment? 


—Detroit News. 


The work such council might assistance 
the media, which are right now undergoing more 
than bit soul-searching (and it’s about time). 
But its usefulness the public more doubtful, for 
much criticism directed the media actually di- 
rected the (bad) news the media offers. The ex- 
ecutive editor the Washington Post, Benjamin 
Bradlee, may have put best when remarked, 
interesting experiment, and don’t think 

—Wilmington, Del., Journal. 


How can any group fifteen men and women, 
presumably top-flight personnel with their own pro- 
fessions keep them busy, handle the volume 
complaints that can expected from wide and 
tempting target? all complaints are not least 
acknowledged, how can the council preserve its own 
credibility when acts singled-out charges? 
Singled out whom? Since the council will have 
power enforce its findings, must depend 
public opinion for support. Yet public opin- 
ion that responsible newspapers depend the first 
instance. they fail meet their responsibilities, 
all the press councils the world will not give them 
credibility. they continue the unending effort 
meet their responsibilities, national press council 
not needed. 

—Providence, Journal. 


don’t care how much the [Twentieth Century] 
Fund prates about its virtuous intentions. This 
sneak attempt press regulation, bid for role 
unofficial news censor. The best way preserve 
free press permit continue policing its own 
ethics—something does with rigor, frequency, 
and effectiveness seldom shown other enterprises, 
including foundations. 

—New York Daily News. 


Many the council’s opinions will doubt 
helpful and fair. Some will deserve followed. 
who, you may ask, will unhappy with such 
plan? tell you who: The many people who re- 
sent the power the press. Whoever they are, 
they will look upon the council step toward the 
control they covet, and will seize every opportunity 
discredit the council being too weak. And 
there will constant pressure turn the council 
into precisely what being established guard 
against, agency which assumes the right tell 
newspapers and broadcasters what they can can- 
not print broadcast. Perhaps will able 
withstand this pressure. Perhaps will earn the re- 
spect the entire press simply virtue the 
fairness and good sense with which exercises the 
rights that already has. so, its influence will 
grow. [But] the new council must not count 
the support the press. This something will 
have prove that deserves. 

—Chicago Tribune. 
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Notes the art 


‘Caging’ newsmen 
Michigan 


The proposal could have come 
from novel Franz Kafka: Let 
us, said members the Michigan 
Senate, build glass cages the 
front the chamber either 
side the presiding ros- 
trum. will order all the news- 
men who cover sit them. 

The decree ended, least for 
the time being, situation which 
reporters had access the outer 
edge the Senate floor. For 
long anyone could remember, 
they could circulate quietly among 
the membership and keep abreast 
what was happening and what 
was planned. The Senate has 
daily calendar which includes the 
order which bills are scheduled 
for consideration, but the calendar 
lowed and completely unreliable 
guide the day’s activities. 
reporter who wants know what 


happening must get the floor 
find out. 


floor can overhear conversations 
and find out things the Senators 
don’t want known, That was the 
problem—or least part it. 

“There were some fellows always 
coming into caucus and complain- 
ing about the news media,” remem- 
bers Sen. William Ballenger, 
young, moderate outstate Repub- 
lican. “They there 
ought something they could 
the reporters covering the 
Senate. Finally, told them 
crap get off the pot because 
had more important things do.” 

Thus was born the Republi- 
can caucus the idea caging the 
newsmen. first the plan was 
banish newsmen the 
but that was vetoed the fire 
marshal. Then committee made 
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Ballenger and two other Re- 
publicans suggested glass cages. The 
idea was quickly, quietly, and en- 
thusiastically approved 
parties’ caucuses September, just 
prior the election recess. 

Blueprints were ordered drawn 
contractor who would the 
work basis. The 
job was cost $10,000. 

Just before the election, word 
what was happening leaked out 
when lumber was delivered the 
Senate floor and friendly senator 
said pressroom habitues, 
you know what going 
out there? going 
build cages for you guys.” Two hur- 
ried meetings produced delay un- 
til the election recess ended 
Nov. 27. Then meeting was held 
between the leadership the Capi- 
tol Correspondents Assn. and that 
the Senate. 

The newsmen, asked their opin- 
ion for the first time, said they 
didn’t want the cages the re- 
strictions floor access. Republi- 
can leader Robert VanderLaan, 
former high school civics teacher 
from conservative Grand Rapids 
district, tried assure the report- 
ers meant ill; just wanted 
make the Senate “the pride 
the nation” improving decorum. 

Democratic floor leader Coleman 
Young Detroit conceded there 
was, indeed, little malice involved 
the part some Democrats. 
“These things generally come after 
somebody has been kicked the 
tail news story,” said. 

Two days after conferring with 
newsmen 
sued orders begin building the 
cages, but told reporters the 
decision. His timing was incredibly 
bad. Construction began the 
same December Monday that the 
legislature began one-week re- 
cess thirty-eight members could 
Miami Beach state expense 
for “legislative conferences.” Both 
Detroit newspapers sent reporters 
Miami Beach watch the trav- 
elers, and stories printed snow- 


bound Michigan told how there 
was more fun the sun than legis- 
lative conferring. 

The senators returned find the 
cages completed, except for the 
glass. They also found 500 irate 
citizens the Capitol protesting 
the junket and the cages. None- 
theless the Senate forged ahead, de- 
nouncing the news handling the 
Florida junket, suggesting voters 
just didn’t understand, and passing 
rule confining reporters the 
cages. The cages, they swore, could 
only help news coverage the 
Senate and they were just trying 
help the newsmen. 

Reporters, meanwhile, refused 
use the cages, sitting the gal- 
leries listening proceedings over 
loudspeakers located the Senate 
Pressroom and elsewhere. Soon law- 
makers began going newsmen 
and assuring them was “the other 
guys who wanted those things, not 
me.” and Ballenger 
were the only ones publicly de- 
fending the cages. 

Finally, VanderLaan, growing 
weary from the continued resistance 
newsmen and sensing the soften- 
ing support for the cages among 
the membership, canceled 
order for glass enclose 
the platforms. asked the report- 
ers that would satisfy them. 
was told they would satisfied 
only when the platforms were torn 
down, the old desks put back, and 
the rule reinstated that allows re- 
porters the floor. But they would 
compromise the extent 
cepting the platforms without glass 
they had floor access. 

Agreed, said; work out 
rules change. That seemingly ended 
the controversy, with the people 
Michigan $6,000 poorer for two 
brand new press platforms bet- 
ter than the desks they replaced. 
Government marches on. 


ROBERT BERG 


Robert Berg manager the Lans- 
ing, Mich., bureau United Press In- 
ternational. 


Books 


THE PRESS AND AMERICA: HIS- 
TORY THE MASS MEDIA. Edwin Emery. Third edi- 
tion. Prentice-Hall. $11.95. 


years ago [Winter, 1963], the Review 
noted that Edwin Emery’s survey American 
journalism history, The Press and America, had 
taken its place alongside Frank Luther Mott’s 
American Journalism, the 1962 edition which 
proved the last. Now, Emery’s third edi- 
tion appears, has far outdistanced Mott; re- 
cent survey journalism schools showed Emery 
favored text over Mott nearly and 
other historian was even the running. 

Emery, new standard work, deserves at- 
tention the single volume from which most 
journalism students who study the history their 
field will derive their main impressions. This 
not dismaying prospect. Although his integra- 
tion journalism and general history remains 
lumpy (possibly unavoidably so), Emery has vir- 
tues: writes cleanly, accurate, main- 
tains fairness and equanimity, and, this new 
edition demonstrates, willing include new 
trends and forms without quibble. 

Thus many the revisions offer more than the 
minimal bringing-up-to-date. has added sub- 
stantial section the black press and its leading 
figures. The sections the reporting the wars 
this century are expanded and, course, Viet- 
nam prominent. There new material 
the 1960s, especially its role the decade’s 
social upheavals. has recast the material 
government-press relations into expanded new 
chapter, the book’s last, Crisis Credi- 
All these additions are useful, even 
some lack the coherence the earlier text. 

Two other improvements also are welcome: the 
chapter bibliographies have been augmented; they 
remain comprehensive media subjects but some- 
what erratic recommendations general his- 
tory. Finally, the entire book has been reset; the 
format more generous and the addition sub- 


heads within chapters will facilitate use. The 
length the text part the book has remained, 
the previous edition, 759 pages. 


COMMUNICATION POWER: UNCHANGING VALUES 
CHANGING JOURNALISM. Herbert Brucker. Ox- 
ford University Press. $9.50. 


Herbert Brucker, who has divided his long 
career between the practicing and academic sides 
journalism, has offered books intervals that 
have served map out the major issues his 
profession. was with The Changing Ameri- 
can Newspaper (1937), which had striking in- 
fluence newspaper practices; and with Freedom 
Information (1949), which mapped out battle- 
line the next two decades. Communication 
Power, reflects the matured, least 
ripened, mass-media system America. 

The title drawn from aphorism Sen. 
Fulbright: “Communication power, and ex- 
clusive access dangerous, unchecked 
power.” Broadly considered, the book about 
access and its responsible use. Brucker considers 
not only the range problems posed the First 
Amendment right access propounded Prof. 
Jerome Barron, but goes beyond discuss the de- 
mocratization media ownership and the stake 
democracy the independence the media. 

invidious intent meant saying that the 
book old-fashioned. Its information not dated 
and its alertness current issues sensitive. But 
its construction older pattern; where 
newer journalist might have resorted personal 
reaction invective make point, Brucker can 
usually call apt literary historical illustra- 
tion. That appeals more often history than 
personal feeling consistent with his basic po- 
sition the future journalism: repelled 
the proposition that the journalist’s presence 
more important than the event covers, 
that objectivity, the best definition that 
bruised term, goal not worth seeking. Simi- 
larly, traditional, and yet original, claim- 
ing for the newspaper the role saving indi- 
vidualist democracy from the threat the tribal 
mass created TV. 

All his arguments are sober and carefully stated, 
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perhaps too much for irrational society. 
Moreover, they will resisted those who re- 
gard journalism the successor the novel and 
newspapers the decayed corpse over which 
stepped dominance. But they are worth reading, 
even exercise classic argument. 


DEADLINE FOR THE MEDIA: CHALLENGES 
PRESS, AND RADIO. James Aronson. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $8.95. 


surprising that two books, both devoted 
the current state journalism, could overlap 
little substance Brucker’s Communication 
Power and Aronson’s Deadline for the Media. 
Possibly one distinction tendency 
deal with the formal, fully precipitated issues that 
engage the entire press institution, while Aronson 
moves the firing line and canvasses the subjects 
that seem involve most directly the work 
the individual journalist. Unlike Brucker, Aron- 
son gives extended treatment the “reporter 
movement, police and court harassment 
reporters, and discrimination against women 
and ethnic minorities employment. 

Yet perhaps the philosophical gap between the 
books not really deep despite the contrasting 
careers the authors (their paths crossed the 
1930s when Brucker was teacher and Aronson 
student Columbia, but thereafter Brucker 
played important role professional associa- 
tions while Aronson edited radical paper). 
curious way, the journalism establishment that re- 
garded Aronson’s sort outcasts twenty years ago 
and avowed radicals like Aronson himself have 
converged. Possibly the press may approaching 
realization that fulfillment its role assessor 
power society requires kind radical in- 
dependence; while those who denominate them- 
selves radicals may sensing that such inde- 
pendent journalism may chief hope for 
open society. The Brucker and Aronson prescrip- 
tions differ, but they both want independent, 
free-ranging, serious press. 

Aronson has done good deal more than paste 
clippings recent developments. The book 
studded with lively interviews with figures 
media insurgency. There entire chapter 


Roldo Bartimole, the publisher one- 


man gadfly newsletter, Point View. Curiously, 
the book sags only its section the radical 
press, when Aronson chooses retell detail 
the story the schism the National Guardian 
that resulted his departure from the paper 
had helped found; this story that had al- 
ready summarized his 
biography, The Press and the Cold War. 

Bitter that expulsion must have been for 
benefit, for freed him run his sharp eye over 
the whole range American journalism, first for 
Antioch Review and now this book. The per- 
spective offers may not much radical 
activist; and the press may need all the activism 
can find this decade. 


HOW CBS TRIED KILL BOOK. Edith Efron, with 
the assistance Clytia Chambers. Nash Publishing. $6.95. 


book (135 pages and pages ap- 
pendixes) largely reply CBS attempt 
discredit the same author’s 1971 volume, The 
News Twisters (which the author refers 
TNT). The author does not charge that the net- 
work tried enjoin distribution bribe the 
publisher threaten booksellers; what they did 
was criticize the book. Miss Efron leaves the 
impression that the possible ineptitude the CBS 
response was secondary; was the fact the 
challenge and its promptness that seems have 
led this vehement tract. 

For outside parties, this book must nearly 
incomprehensible part debate over sub- 
stantive issue; conceivably makes more sense 
the history obsession. Miss Efron’s approach 
her material indeed obsessive. Although she 
concedes negligible factual error two TNT, 
she permits challenge her methods find- 
ings. judge from this book, she believes that 
she has found the key content analysis 
news and that other analyses and students not 
exist, except the extent that they offer testi- 
monials her system. She swings between pain- 
fully detailed explication and violent terminology. 
almost maniacally, Mr. Salant’s 


team chopped out, obliterated, eliminated, mis- 
represented, and actively falsified process 

The reader left little stunned, both the 
heat discussion and the impossibility 
grasping full the author’s system, other than 
simply inferring that perfect. What the 
book for? Miss Efron concerned with pointing 
the way better-quality, more diverse network 
news with winning publicity war that would 
leave her and TNT command the field? 

None the observations above discusses, 
course, the merits Miss Efron’s case. TNT has 
been discussed previously these pages [review 
Laurence Laurent, Nov./Dec., 1971], and this 
volume does not supply the raw material for 
new evaluation. Still, one must remain skeptical 
her system classification, which evidently has 
such thing content, and her disregard 
the even more glaring sins superficiality, bad 
writing, and incoherence that are abundantly evi- 
dent the news transcripts she quotes. 


TELEVISION PROGRAMMING FOR NEWS AND PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS: QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS NETWORKS 
AND STATIONS. Frank Wolf. Praeger Special Studies, 
Praeger Publishers. $15. 


This stiffly written monograph provides for- 
mal evidence that the chief determinant the 
amount news and public affairs commercial 
stations money. Wolf, political scientist 
Drew University New Jersey, puts it: 
use which air time was put was basically func- 
tion the quest for profit.” 

Wolf studied program listings for three dozen 
stations selected periods 1966 and 1971. 
found that neither network nor affiliation owner- 
ship offered reliable predictor station per- 
formance news did relative affluence. 
another possible influence, government regulation, 
writes: behavior the regulators generally 
was shown largely verbal posturing accom- 
panied acquiescence industry practices the 
area programming.” suggests, moreover, that 
FCC efforts promote diversity ownership 
would merely create smaller, less prosperous units 
that would air still less news. sees some hope 


the alternatives cable and public TV, but 
the prospects have notably darkened both fields 
since reached his conclusions. 


THE AMERICAN MAIL: ENLARGER THE COMMON 
LIFE. Wayne Fuller. The Chicago History 
American Civilization series; Daniel Boorstin, editor. 
University Chicago Press. $8.95. 


Those seeking the historical background 
the current dispute between the U.S. Postal Serv- 
ice and publishers over mailing rates can find per- 
tinent exposition this volume, the twenty-ninth 
the long-running Chicago series. chapter 
“Diffusion Knowledge,” Fuller, specialist 
the history rural America, recounts rather 
testily the pressures applied through 
teenth century gain for newspapers advanta- 
geous postal rates. does not accept face value 
the claims the press advantage agent 
public enlightenment; instead, portrays the 
struggle essentially political, with the press usu- 
ally the victor. But the end also concedes 
the wisdom the policy subsidizing the dis- 
semination printed materials: 


Like many such policies the national govern- 
ment this one was nobly conceived, selfishly used, 
and defended with specious arguments. But its 
primary purpose was successful beyond all ex- 
pectation. contributed immeasurably the 


Unfortunately, does not carry the tale into 
the twentieth century; would interesting 
see would reach the same conclusions the 
present debate. 


DON’T BLAME THE PEOPLE. Robert Cirino. Random 
House. $8.95. 


Robert Cirino’s flawed but intensive tract 
the media [see Kent MacDougall’s review, 
1971] has emerged from private paper- 
back publication the glories full-scale, hard- 
cover issuance under the imprint Random 
House, subsidiary RCA-NBC, which prom- 
inently and unfavorably discussed the book. 


JAMES BOYLAN 
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Unfinished business 


Newspaper chains 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Robert Bishop’s dissertation 
Rush Chain Ownership,” 
Nov./Dec., 1972] 
chains (or “groups” they prefer 
called) well motivated and 
true many respects. However, 
often the case, has completely 
missed the prime reason for sale 
newspaper owners. for tax rea- 
sons, but not the ones cites. 
consequence, his whole theory 
crumbles and the law changes 
advocates are not only wrong but 
would disastrous all industry. 

The tax laws which force sales 
concern inheritance. becoming 
almost impossible hand paper 
business—in particular, success- 
ful one—down from father son. 
example, man who has 
strong stock portfolio the million- 
dollar area can buy and sell 
chooses, take long-term gains, and 
have liquidity. wealthy man. 
man who holds stock the family 
corporation valued the million- 
dollar area cannot buy and sell 
chooses, cannot take capital 
wealthy paper only. 

The settlement the first man’s 
estate will not major problem 
and the widow family will still 
liquid. The settlement the 
second estate may force the sale 
the business leave the widow and 
family with cash liquidity. 

The Government, while one 
monopoly and 
merger, the other 
through taxes. consequence, 
more and more family-owned papers 
give the ghost and sell. This 
equally true all family-owned 
business and industry. 

Stock valuation death based 
compromise reached with the 
Internal Revenue Service market 
value said stock. Herein lies the 
problem. The stock actually has two 
values. the family, who cannot 
sell small blocks it, worth 
only what pays dividends, 
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anything. has market value only 
the paper business sold. 
the first case, may worth $10 
share and the second case, 
$1,000. Inheritance taxes not 
recognize this difference and each 
succeeding generation bled 
cash order meet death taxes. 

Upon death stockholders 
closely held corporations, the IRS 
could place two values upon the 
stock. One would market value 
and the other nominal 
both the same stock. Inheritance 
taxes would based the nomi- 
nal value. Market value would come 
into play only the stock was sold 
outsider the corporation 
was sold. Then retroactive tax 
would paid the sale value, 
kept the second set books. 

One last shot. are down 
less than per cent competing 
newspaper cities simply because 
competition, other reason. Cities 
longer can support two papers. 
The best one stays business. Just 
simple that! 


GEORGE WATERS 
Publisher 
Rome (N.Y.) Sentinel 


TO THE REVIEW: 


You will glad hear that the 
“rush” toward media concentration, 
Utah least, has been 
the other way since your sources 
information about the holdings 
the Kearns-Tribune Corp., the Mor- 
mon Church, al. were published. 

The Kearns-Tribune 
mains minority stockholder 
Tele-Communications, Inc., pub- 
lic company the CATV and com- 
mon carrier microwave 
They also continue have joint 
operating agreement with the Des- 
eret News. But the Kearns-Tribune 
Corp. sold its interest KUTV 
September, 1969. 

Columbia still owns 
KCPX-TV Salt Lake, but sold its 
interest the Salt Lake CATV sys- 
tem better than two years ago. The 
Mormon Church still holds one-half 
interest the Salt Lake cable sys- 
tem (with Tele-Communications), 
but has shuffled many its com- 
munications properties around since 


searched the subject. 

Even within our 
there has been lessening the 
“communications combine,” you 
call it. uncle, Cecil Heftel, and 
family traded their interests the 
Ogden Standard Examiner for com- 
plete control the Hawaiian radio 
and stations our families once 
owned common. 

Our family, starting with 
great-grandfather William Glasmann 
(who started the Ogden Standard- 
Examiner), has always held that 
news media are most responsive 
the needs the people when they 
are owned and operated people 
who are part the community 
these media serve. Absentee owner- 
ship, which many cases may 
equated with large public corpora- 
tions’ ownership, most often leads 
neglect the public interest and 
timidity what printed. 

however, news medium, tele- 
vision, newspaper, radio, must 
economically viable enterprise. 
This the only insurance the pub- 
lic has that the news media will not 
allow themselves swayed 
government beholden our pri- 
vate interests. This also why family 
has continued invest its resources 
the new media communica- 
tions they have developed—first 
radio, then TV, and now CATV. 

have hoped, family com- 
mitted providing the community 
with the highest journalistic values 
commensurate with fair return 
our investment, that can keep 
viable, growing business expand- 
ing into new avenues communica- 
tions they develop. 

Mr. Bishop’s nine recommenda- 
tions prevent further media con- 
centration would certainly bring 
halt the growth “media con- 
glomerates.” But the same time 
they would attack the foundation 
our corporation, and many smaller 
corporations, upon which the U.S. 
system private ownership com- 
munications based. For the base 
for adequate return invested 
capital removed from the news- 
papers, radio, and stations 
the country, the individuals and 
corporations that have invested 
the media will forced invest 
elsewhere. The result: mass media 
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will have turn government 
interest-group subsidy for sponsor- 
ship—in either case, the ideal 
“fourth 
voice, will die. 

your further exploration the 
problem concentration control 
media, sincerely hope you will 
attempt find vehicles which will 
encourage the private, local owner- 
ship media, opposed control 
large national corporations, who 
often have hard time hearing the 
voice the far-flung communities 
they serve. 


JEFFREY HATCH 
Communications Investment Corp. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Statehouse services 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Two comments 
about the “Sidelines” item 
ING COMMENT [Jan./Feb.]. 

While complete agree- 
ment with the need for continu- 
ing discussion moonlighting, 
there error fact and one 
implication the paragraph re- 
lating the State House News 
Service. That service, which 
independent business, does not and 
never did supply material all 
Massachusetts news media.” The 
service purchased those com- 
panies, both within 
the news field, which desire 
so. (With the exception one- 
month trial period, this paper has 
not been among the supporters 
the firm.) 

The error implication the 
comment that “all 
sented the Statehouse receive 
free space, desks, 
service.” The Item among that 
group. unclear the 
reference the State House 
News Service the Commonwealth 
Massachusetts the supplier. 
the state which supplies the 
space, etc. Assuming that what 
you meant, the criticism carries the 
implication that reporters should 


never use, expect, request, space 


for the working press 
building, Statehouse, court- 
room, federal office building. 
would hope that implication was 
not your intent. suspect you 
would hard-pressed find 
state capital the nation which 
does not, and not expected to, 
provide such facilities. 


ROBERT HASTINGS 
News Editor 
Lynn (Mass.) Item 


Covering Watergate 


TO THE REVIEW: 


suffering from slight case 
wounded pride around the Her- 
ald because thought did 
fair job the Watergate 

Ben Bagdikian’s study thirty 
major American 
checking others—the Herald was 
not checked Fruits Agnew- 
However, from 
June 18, 1972, through the end 
the year the Herald printed 143 
stories the Watergate case and 
related espionage. 
printed three the key stories 
four others page during that 
period. Five them had eight- 
column “strip” headlines the top 
the page, and one was the lead 
story the day. The White House 
denial the Haldeman story was 
not printed separate page 
original Haldeman 
story contained White House de- 
nial. did mention the White 
House denial the “McGovern 
outraged” piece the next day. 

Although the Herald did not un- 
cover any the major breaks 
the case, did fair amount 
original reporting that added small 
riod, published forty stories that 
Miami members our Wash- 
ington bureau (principally Clark 
Hoyt). 

don’t mean all dispute the 
point your piece—in fact, I’m 
equally appalled the way most 
newspapers the story. Most 


the credit does indeed the 
Post, and some the Los Angeles 
Times. 
ROBERT INGLE 
Assistant Managing Editor 
Miami Herald 


Identity and the Guild 


TO THE REVIEW: 


The more read CJR 
Newspaper Guild’s Identity Crisis,” 
and the more talk with 
working press colleagues—the 
more convinced that are 
desperate need national profes- 
sional Journalists Association. Work- 
ing reporters need 
where newspersons from all the me- 
dia can set guidelines keep 
the relatively straight and narrow 
ethical road. The association would 
geared protecting the reporter 
and the public from untoward ma- 
nipulations both government 
and management, and some cases 
even from our own labor unions— 
which are more concerned with 
hours and wages than with stand- 
ards journalism. 

The idea for this association 
grows out talks with col- 
leagues from all the media, espe- 
cially the press table Capitol 
Hill. The fact is, lot see 
our work something more than 
very much that the profession 
journalism should gain, 
public respect. 

there interest the profes- 
sional association idea, may 
wise establish its nucleus 
Washington first. But would 
interested the reaction any 
reporters anywhere. 


CAROLYN LEWIS 
Capitol Hill correspondent, WTOP 
Washington, D.C. 


Dissent from Edgartown 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Soon after the November election 
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late hour and heard Prof. William 
Wood the Columbia Graduate 
School Journalism comment 
the failure “the media” judge 
correctly the mood the nation. 
Where the election returns, 
asked, could found any the 
“new populism” detected months 
past “the 

Just what did Prof. Wood mean 
“the The daily newspa- 
pers had been overwhelmingly pro- 
Nixon and did not think their edi- 
torial pages could have raised 
specter populism. But how about 
the purveyors comment? 

devoted reader the Bos- 
ton Globe, which presents each day 
choice syndicated commentaries. 
was sure Holmes Alexander, Bill 
Buckley, and Joe Alsop wouldn’t 
have reported any sort radical 
tide. Mary McGrory might have 
liked find some here and there, 
but she hadn’t. Suppose, though, 
that one commentator even two 
three had publicly misjudged the 
popular mood; could anyone say 
that “the had done so? 

Whatever Prof. Wood meant, 
didn’t say. purposely didn’t say, 
because purposely non- 
defining word, tag, shortcut 
avoidance being crisply accurate 
specific. The word has been used 
sibly that the mind great 
come monolith, total and usually 
democratic society. 

Regardless grammar, 
now singular. Nothing plural 
left about emphasized 
and easily bludgeoned the 
Spiro Agnews who, different de- 
grees, turn out alarmingly 
numerous. The Columbia Journal- 
ism Review has contributed this 
result harping “the media” 


without specification, endlessly and 
almost nauseam. 

course the word does have the 
other contemporary tags such 
and “motel,” and 
relates the gobbledegook and 
cant other professions. one 
seems consider that conveys the 
sense only one function journal- 
ism—transmission—and equates 
journalism with the telephone and 
telegraph. Historically the telegraph 
transmitted news, but had noth- 
ing central with the profes- 
sion Greeley, Dana, Pulitzer, and 
all the others. What initiative, 
investigation, substance, crusading 

The haste with which educational 
institutions have styled themselves 
schools opens 
them also charge misuse. 
Could they not with much ac- 
curacy call themselves schools 
And what would 
the sense they did? much, 
one supposes, the sense what 
they now. 

obsession with the term has 
with the power base upon 
which the Review exercises its au- 
thority. “Media” absolute— 
there need adding any such 
phrase dominions beyond 
the remembered from autoc- 
racies different sort. 

will find one other fault with 
the terminology, the sad 
dart pointed missile thrown 
hand; one thinks child’s 
game dartboards English 
pub. Its seriousness closer 
pinprick than wound caused 
laurel, the other hand, connotes 
high honor and distinction, fame 
lofty degree that the hero 


must often dead order de- 
serve the reward. The disparity 
terms employed the Review 
opposites glaring, and wonder 
can the only one for whom 
introduces sophomoric tone into 
journal that claims only grad- 
uate but professional standing. 


HENRY BEETLE HOUGH 
Vineyard Gazette 
Edgartown, Mass. 


Correction: It’s USC 
TO THE REVIEW: 


Your Jan./Feb. issue incorrectly 
identifies REPORT REPORTS 
member the faculty the 
University California Los An- 
geles. result, UCLA receiv- 
ing requests for copies report. 
The correct identification should 
associate with the School 
Journalism the University 
Southern California. 


FREDERIC COONRADT 
University Southern California 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


CBS: correction 


EDITOR’S NOTE: CBS News informs 
that broadcast three prime-time 
specials politics between Sept. 
and the 1972 Election, not two, 
Ben Bagdikian was erroneously in- 
formed CBS publicity represent- 
ative. Also, that the correct title for 
1964 program listed Mr. Bagdi- 
kian’s article “The Fruits Agnew- 
ism” “Conversation with John 
Bailey.” regrets the errors. 
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Extraordinary Announcement! 


Radio City Music Hall is proud to announce that ‘1776’ and 
the world famous Christmas Show will continue until at least 
January 24, 1973. This will make ‘1776’ the longest running holi- 
day picture in Radio City Music Hall's 40 year history. 

Reserved seat tickets are now on sale through January 
24, 1973. For special arrangements 
for groups call (212)541-9436 only. 

there are 
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‘Newark’s fallen giant’: ‘untruths, distortions, misrepresentations’ 


Without bothering verify his facts, Richard 
Reeves has written and the Columbia Journalism 
Review has published host untruths, distortions, 
and misrepresentations about me, the Newark News, 
and the staff Fallen 
Nov./Dec., 1972]. Some them are silly that 
thought would have confirmed their ab- 
surdity. But some are serious that they attack 
integrity and that paper and its staff. 

Mr. Reeves writes that former editor the News 
gave him memo characterizing the foundation 
the Garden State Paper Co. (which makes newsprint 
from waste paper) “the beginning the end” 
the News. News presses began ridiculous 
overruns, providing tons returns for Dick’s paper 
the alleged memo alleged continue. 

How absurd! The transaction would have cost 
$130 net that time’s prices: $140 worth news- 
print, and the labor print it, wasted order 
provide grist for mill which made about $10 
profit each ton recycled newsprint sold. There 
were such overruns. There was mill-oriented 
reason for such overruns. The mill had adequate 
supply waste paper and would not have been 
built without assurance such supply. 

The memo said continue: “All that was 
ominous enough for the health the News, but the 
really eroding result was that publisher who had 
wheel and deal with local politicians nail down 
water rights and sewage rights for his sideline paper 
mill wasn’t going very enthusiastic about con- 
tinuing the paper’s constant vigil such areas. Sud- 
denly the Passaic Valley Water Commission, the 
Passaic Valley Sewerage Commission, the Teamsters 
Union, and everybody else involved with the paper 
mill were off-limits snoopy Newark News re- 
porters.” was Reeves continues, was 
snoopy reporter nosing around the Passaic Valley 
Water Commission June, 1965, and day later 
couple Passaic political powers were seen visit- 
ing 215 Market St. was unexpectedly transferred 
faraway bureau.” 

Mr. Reeves did not ask about these allega- 
tions, seek ask me, although they directly im- 
pugn integrity, that the News’ reporters and 
editors, and that the News itself. editor the 
Review, struck their seriousness absurdity, 
bothered check with the accused. either had 
followed that first, basic, minimum requirement 
decency reporting, they would have learned: 


Garden State does not buy its industrial water 
from the Passaic Valley Water Commission and has 
never any time had negotiations with the Passaic 
Valley Water Commission. does buy its drinking 
and lavatory water from the Commission just does 
everybody else, and pays for its water published 
rates just does everyone else. agency, poli- 
tician, entity any kind whatsoever was ever 
know, and certainly never with approval. Spe- 
cifically and categorically, the Passaic Valley Water 
Commission was not off-limits. Even had been that 


kind publisher—which was not—and the News 
that kind newspaper—which was not—there 
would have been reason treat the PVWC. 
The allegation lie. 

follows that Mr. Reeves’ allegation that 
Garden State’s involvement with PVWC also un- 
true. visit the News any politician ever re- 
sulted such action. politician visited ever 
such mission. editor the News valued 
his integrity lightly that would take such action 
for such reason—and one had, Lloyd Felmly, 
Bill Clark, George Kentera, the editors, would 
have dismissed him. 

Garden State does not own its own trucks and 
does not negotiate with the Teamsters Union. 
does not have contract with the Teamsters and 
never has had. the best knowledge, 
official Garden State has had dealings with the 
Teamsters Union, knows any its officials, has 
any reason to. Never, under any circumstance, has 
anyone Garden State told anyone the Newark 
News that the Teamsters Union was 
Once again, one question would have established 
the absurdity this charge. And once again, the 
charge not only false and malicious, foolish. 

The effluent from Garden State’s Garfield mill 
goes into the Passaic Valley sewer. But the Passaic 
Valley Sewerage Commission does not deal with 
companies. deals with cities, and the case 
Garden State, deals with Garfield. Garden State 
pays the published rates applicable companies 
its position and meets the terms and conditions 
set the Commission the quantity and qual- 
ity its effluent. never sought pay less than 
others. orders were ever given any newsman 
editor under any circumstance concerning special 
treatment PVSC. 

Indeed, the News ran countless stories which were 
inimical PVSC. Its editorial position, fact, was 
that the paid Commissioners should replaced 
nonpaid citizens high caliber. The News ran 
many editorials adverse PVSC. 

short, the publisher did not wheel and deal 
alleged, and person, entity were 
Newark News reporters. Indeed, the only whiff 
such business ever experienced thirty-five years 
the News and thirteen with Garden State was 
when one the commissioners PVSC asked 
contribute $500 Democratic golf outing. re- 
fused, and thereby earned his enduring enmity. 

brother time owned used car lot. 
did have used-car license, Through its use, 
saved the News thousands dollars since enabled 
him participate the new car auctions which take 
place exclusively for dealers. All records were and 
are available. The inference that brother profited 
the expense other stockholders—me, that is—is 
false, malicious, irrelevant, and made without the 
elemental decency checking with 
who, far from being was available his 
office the News virtually every day. 

There are more than thirty other untruths, dis- 


tortions and misrepresentations this article. few 
the major ones, each them categorically untrue, 
are listed below: 

“The records the paper were kept single 
dog-eared general ledger. The records 
company that carried million lines classified 
annually, million lines display, and had 1,300 
employees, all one ledger? The paper had seven 
NCR machines for its records, two IBM machines, 
and two computers. The payroll had been mecha- 
nized since long before World War 

“It was impossible trace company records. 

“As much per cent classified advertis- 
ing revenue was refunded some months because 
typographical This really fabulous 
whopper, and utterly untrue. Newark News composi- 
tors made their share errors, probably more, 
less than their colleagues other papers. 
Arthur Young survey found them above average 
productivity and capability. 

“Color advertising sometimes had turned 
down because poor press Thirty- 
six Goss Mark units, two lines eighteen, each 
unit with full color, enabled the News print color 
will. Policy, however, was not print anything 
unless could printed profitably. Sometimes 
color was refused because would not have paid 
its way. 

Media General really checked out what 
nonsense. 

“It (MG) had commitment Newark.” Mr. 
Reeves, doubt, was privy Media General’s in- 
tentions regarding Newark and the News. 

“It had commitment the News.” 

The equipment bought the Star-Ledger 
still untouched.” isn’t. The Ledger printing 
the News building. 

“No one saw Dick Scudder very much... 
was the newsroom almost every day. 

10) new News unit the Newspaper Guild 
formed fear when Media General began moving 
cut the phony overtime and expenses. The 
move cut these practices (which were initiated 
editors, not the publisher) was initiated and 
George Kentera three years before the appearance 
Media General. first step, they were cut about 
per cent and salaries were raised compensate. 

11) “In fact, there was way tell reading 
the News the late Fifties and early Sixties that 
Newark had become Black The real influx 
black people into Newark began about 1960, not 
before. Even today, the population 205,000 black 
and 177,000 nonblack. The files will show that there 
was effort depict Newark other than was. 

12) “This changed 1967 when George Kentera 
began weekly luncheon meetings with local 
black leaders.” The luncheons were begun and 
hosted me, with George’s approval sure, 
but not his instigation. 

13) “The Scudders repeatedly rejected advice 
the possibility suburban location. 

14) “Department store sales and advertising were 
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collapsing. They were not. They were rising 
and continue so. Although suburban shopping 
centers are important any metropolitan newspa- 
per, the center-city Two Guys, 
Hahne’s, Ohrbachs, Kleins, and Sears, Newark’s 
case—are its life. The News was the dominant news- 
paper the suburbs, and always got huge share 
the advertising dollar from shopping centers there. 
suburban location might have afforded better 
transportation some areas, but would have been 
worse others and our circulation department 
made important use trains. don’t know any 
metropolitan newspaper which has abandoned its 
city, and arterial locations really don’t exist 
Newark. 

15) “The smaller papers the Record Mor- 
ris County and the Woodbridge News Tribune 
were getting the big lineage from all the Sears 
stores the countryside.” Sears lineage the News 
was: 

1967 1,560,832 1969 857,291 

1968 1,032,379 1970 1,031,016 


The Morristown Record during these three years 
got Sears’ advertising exactly twice year—on their 
Sale Days. They got other Sears advertising what- 
ever, according Norman Tomlinson, publisher. 
This continued long the News was existence. 
With the demise the News, they began get 
Sears’ advertising regular basis. Woodbridge 
got 63,766 lines from Sears 1967; 351,636 
1968; 103,817 1969; and 102,189 1970. 

16) “The paper had been buying equipment that 
the rest the industry considered 
because ‘we heard that’s what the Star-Ledger 
The News had computers before the Ledger. The 
malice the unfounded libel that heard the 
Ledger had evident. 

17) “They (MG) sold off everything value 
compete, then said they had kill be- 
cause couldn’t compete” supposed quote from 
John Farmer). How eagerly the jackals snap the 
fallen body! Media sold off nothing needed 
compete. Indeed, the things Media did reduced 
operating costs and increased its competitive abil- 
ity. However, after eleven-month strike, during 
which all its competitors continued publish and 
during which the stores prospered, the News was 
unable regain its advertising. Clearly, some adver- 
tisers had decided was cheaper for them have 
one paper than 

18) “The News had titles ‘controller’ ‘adver- 
tising True. But had and 
“director who filled the same roles. 

Perhaps Reeves’ reference musty office 
where Dick Scudder had worked” typical the 
whole shabby article. Reeves complains never 
saw me. never saw office, either. was 
modern, bright, and quite handsome. The reason 
Bruce Mair didn’t move into was that didn’t 
move out it. But uses the word “musty” 
convey invidious picture. Never mind that the 
office handsome and modern. Never mind that 
never saw it. The word evokes picture which fits 
his prejudice. 


a 


may seem tiresome recount all these distor- 
tions and lies, and singly, suppose they are unim- 
portant. Together they are malicious and harmful. 

understand what happened the News, 
must recognize that may not possible for 
evening metropolitan daily survive the current 
union climate the Northeast; that truly great 
newspaper doesn’t fit very well city whose pop- 
ulation half not oriented reading half 
racially partisan. 

Reeves says that the News’ decision support 
Kenneth Gibson for mayor may have cost the paper 
its last Newark circulation base—the Italian-Ameri- 
cans the North Ward. seems consider 
foolish decision. But spite the fact that the 
Italian reaction was foreseeable horde adher- 
ents once had plan lie down across the News’ 
driveways because some unkind comment 
other about Mayor Addonizio), the decision was 
gladly made me, not George Kentera. was 
made because was the right decision, and keep- 
ing with the News’ basic policy: that the narrow 
interests the News (or its subsidiaries) would not 
considered making editorial judgments. 

The News had many ills the time its sale 
Media General, and must accept blame for many 
them, but was not “shambles.” did gross 
business $37 million. Harris survey found its 
readers, about 270,000 them, heavily con- 
centrated among the successful, the literate, and the 
opinion-makers Northern New Jersey. They trusted 
the paper. 

had integrity. was decent. was profitable. 
(It had never run loss.) had, short, all the 
elements necessary for dramatic turnaround. That 
why Media General bought it. And might well 
have been successful the Guild had been little 
shorter girlish naiveté and venom and little 
longer temperance and prudence—if the press- 
men the Ledger unit had kept their selfishness 
within reasonable bounds—if, short, the newspa- 
per unions Newark had had maturity match 
their unbridled power. 

The loss the News was tragedy for New Jersey. 
was not tragedy because covered the story 
every lost dog Mr. Reeves seems imply, but 
because had integrity (how could have integrity 
and Reeves, too?), because its newsmen were dead 
honest, and because, help me, believe had 
suggested one special-interest deal the editors 
they would have quit, spit eye, simply re- 
people who were never worthy it. 


RICHARD SCUDDER 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Richard Reeves comments: 
“Whether not was ever worthy the Newark 
‘News,’ didn’t think would ever asked write 
about its death. And when began research the 
story didn’t think the Scudders would much 
part didn’t reach Richard Scudder ask 
for interview because didn’t try until too late); 
began with the preconceptions that the story was 


either ‘Big, Bad Conglomerate Kills Great Paper’ 
‘Stupid Union Kills Great Paper.’ finished with 
sense tragedy and the conclusions that ‘CJR’ 
published: The ‘News’ was mismanaged, un- 
managed, mind-boggling scale the third 
generation the Scudder family before they sold 
the paper; the new owner, Media General, Inc., 
never really checked out what was getting 
Newark [and] acted out the classic role ab- 
sentee landlord; the Newspaper Guild struck 
the ‘News’ ‘one the most spectacularly ill-ad- 
vised moves the history American labor.’ 

“There nothing Mr. Scudder’s thirteen-page 
letter that would lead change those conclu- 
sions. Despite the talk ‘untruths, distortions, and 
misrepresentations,’ the only statement the story 
that would change relates Edward Scudder’s 
used-car operations. The used car dealership was 
one several instances alleged mismanagement 
testified Media General executives hearings 
before the National Labor Relations Board Wash- 
ington Nov. 19, 1971. fact, many the ‘thirty 
other’ points discussed Mr. Scudder were reported 
from the transcripts those hearings the 
contention that the phony overtime and 
expense deals the ‘News’ were conditions em- 
ployment and that employees were owed compen- 
sation for the money Jost after Media General be- 
gan paying them only for actual expenses and hours 
worked. 

“Obviously Mr. Scudder and not agree 
what happened the Newark ‘News.’ the ‘News’ 
was ‘profitable’ paper that was killed 
‘the current union climate,’ why was there need 
for the ‘dramatic turnaround’ says was possible? 

“There also good deal contradiction be- 
tween Mr. Scudder’s version several decisions and 
the versions presented interviews with for- 
mer ‘News’ executives and executives Media Gen- 
eral. Most his employees and colleagues disputed 
his self-description day-to-day manager seen 
the cityroom. 

won’t through point-by-point discussion, 
except say that the points Mr. Scudder touches on, 
like others the story, are from NLRB testimony; 
internal memos; and interviews with his own former 
colleagues, Media General people, and executives 
Time, Inc., which backed out deal buy the 
‘News’ after its accountants studied the corporation. 
There time factor involved some points 
dispute. (Most people who were thought Mr. 
Scudder’s office was musty before decorated it; 
Sears was major advertiser for years the ‘News’ 
but former executives told that Sears’ 1971 de- 
cision not renew its full contract was crushing 
blow the paper.) 

agree with many things that Mr. Scudder says, 
particularly about the quality the staff, including 
men like John Farmer. The quote Mr. Scudder ob- 
jects vehemently (in his point 17) refers the 
fact that Media General sold the Newark ‘Sunday 
News’ (New Jersey’s largest single edition) and the 
production facilities the ‘News’ Newhouse— 
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REPORT REPORTS 


Summaries and reviews 
current literature the media 


“Report Network News’ Treatment the 1972 
Democratic Presidential Candidates,” Alternative Edu- 
cational Foundation, Inc., Bloomington, Indiana, 1972. 


detailed, fascinating study replete with tables. 


Chilling Effect the Press,” Brit Hume, New 
York Times Magazine, Dec. 17, 1972; “Freedom 
the Press: Limiting Journalists’ Privileges?’’ Current, 
December, 1972; “The Crumbling First Amendment,” 
Bill Monroe, Bulletin the American Society 
Newspaper Editors, November/December, 1972; 
“Report the 1972 Sigma Delta Chi Advancement 
Freedom Information Committee,” Sigma Delta 
Chi, Chicago, Fall, 1972. 


striking report associate columnist Jack 
Anderson the effects the Supreme 
Caldwell decision; Yale University broadcast dis- 
cussion journalists’ privilege; NBC News editor 
Monroe’s argument for strong First Amendment 
protection all news media; and annual SDX 
report chronicling many the recent First Amend- 
ment “conflicts which the media have encountered.” 


“Newspapers Respond, S-l-o-w-l-y, Growth 
State Government and Increased Public 
Bruce Keppel, California Journal, June-July, 1972. 


Journal senior editor Keppel capably comments 
“capitol coverage” California newspapers. 


“Advice and Discontent, The Surgeon General’s Study 
Televised Violence: Analysis the Report— 
and the Committee,” Edith Efron, Triangle Pub- 
lications, 1972. 


intelligent discussion Guide contributing 
editor Efron, whose report first appeared the 
Nov. 18, issues that magazine. 


the Newsroom’ and the FCC,” 
Stephen Barnett, Paper Prepared for the Confer- 
ence Communication Policy Research, Office 
Telecommunications Policy, Nov. 17-18, 1972. 


The case law professor the University 
California, Berkeley, for “establishing the general 
principle that operational control the broad- 
cast-news function should lie, ordinarily, with 
broadcast journalists and not with the station 
licensee.” 


Columbia Review 


“Why They Aren’t Writing the Great American Novel 
Anymore,” Tom Wolfe, Esquire, December, 1972. 


persuasive argument that the “New Journalism” 
filled void the 1960s when “the most serious, 
ambitious, and, presumably, talented novelists had 
abandoned the richest terrain the novel: namely, 
society, the social tableau, manners and morals, 
the whole business ‘the way live now,’ 
Trollope’s phrase.” 


“How Much Secrecy Can Democracy Stand?” 
Robert Goralski, Lithopinion, Fall, 1972. 


Veteran correspondent Goralski reviews the Gov- 
ernment process and unhappily con- 
cludes that President Nixon’s June 1972, Ex- 
ecutive Order classification national security 
information “is not likely open free flow 
material that essential the conduct demo- 
cratic government.” 


“Liberating the Media: News, Advertising,” Muriel 
Akamatsu, Freedom Information Center Reports 
Nos. 289, 290, School Journalism, University 
Missouri Columbia, September, 1972; “The Image 
Women Network Commercials,” Joseph 
Dominick and Gail Rauch, Journal Broad- 
casting, Summer, 1972. 


research assistant the FOI Center reports that 
despite media changes which have “secured fairer 
treatment for women” much remains done; 
and assistant professor communication arts 
and sciences Queens University and recent 
graduate that department document com- 
mercials’ portrayal women “housewives 


“Brenda Starr Lives: Intimate Look Sally 
Quinn,” Richard Lee, the Washingtonian, Novem- 
ber, 1972; Walters Answers Questions,” 
Charles Barnard, Guide, Dec. 30, 1972. 


overwhelmingly candid and somewhat sardonic 
sketch “the rising the Washington Post’s 
“Style” section; and interesting interview with 
NBC-TV personality whose career described 
“one the more enduring better acts” TV. 


“Number Three Tries Helluva Lot Rob- 
ert Coram, Atlanta, October, 1972; With: 
John Chancellor, Principal Reporter the NBC 
‘Nightly Greg Tarone, Three Sisters, Fall, 
1972. 


discerning report editorial associate Coram 
new general manager’s efforts improve news 
coverage WQXI-TV, Atlanta; and meaty dis- 
cussion with Chancellor conducted Three Sis- 
ters’ editor Tarone. 


DANIEL LEAB 
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1971-72 
Survey 


Broadcast 
Journalism 


Entitled THE POLITICS BROADCASTING, 
the fourth annual duPont-Columbia Survey 
Broadcast Journalism contains comprehensive 
review the 1972 political campaign well 
detailed account the political pressures upon 
broadcasters. Special reports include 
Image the Electric Sig Mickelson, 
the Drama Politics and the Drama 
Journalism” Michael Novak, and 
and Television: The Perfect Marriage” Dick 
Schaap. 


you wish order copies through CJR, fill 
out the order form below and send along with 
$2.95 (no extra charge for postage and handling) 
to: Room 700A Journalism Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y. 10027. 


the 1971-72 Survey 
Broadcast Journalism. enclose check money 
order cover the cost the publication $2.95 
each. 


Name 


Address 


City 
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the lower case 


Old Miners 


Enjoy Benefits 
Black Lung 


—Sacramento Bee, —Roanoke, Va., Times, 
Dec. 11, 1972. Dec. 17, 1972. 


Sources Say Jew, Arab Ring 
Planned Israeli Assignations 


TWENTY-FOUL MEMBERS OF THE STRIKING PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS’ 
WIION WILL HAVE TO APPEAR IN COURT NEXT WEEK TO ANSWER CRIMINAL 


Romney Quitting Cabinet 


CONTEMPT CHARGES. THEY WERE ORDERED TO TRIAL AFTER THEY IGNORED 


Begin Public Service 


—AP broadcast wire, 
Hawaii. 

—Baltimore News American, 

Nov. 28, 1972. 


BAILIFF HEARD A TICKING NOISE WHILE AN PATHOWGIST, DR. 
JOM! PLESS, WAS TESTIFYING. THE COURTROOM WAS CLEARED...AND THEN THE 


Golda Meir, Pope 
Meet May Lead 


Relationships 


—Bloomington, Ind., 
Herald-Telephone, Jan. 15. 


CLICKING WAS TRACED TO A NOISY HEATING DUCK UNDER THE JUDGE'S BRICH. 


—AP broadcast wire, 
Indiana, Dec. 2, 1972. 


Honeymoon Trip 
Titanic Was 
Eventful Night 


—Fargo, N.D., Forum, 
Dec. 8, 1972. 


The HRSD intercepts all city 
sewer lines and carries the af- 
fluent regional centers for 
treatment. 


—Norfolk, Va., Virginian-Pilot, 
Dec. 20, 1972. 


Rich Petitpon and Tommy 
Mason, 33, will marry Kathy 
Rigby, pretty Olympic gymnast, 
thirs coming Saturday. 

* * 


—New York Daily News, 
Refreshments Jan. 15. 
Mrs. Derald Brainard, Enid, offers a carton cupcakes and carrying milk around to the 
of milk and some cupcakes to Don Tharp, exhibitors in the barns at the Sooner State 
Cashion. The Ladies Auxiliary of the Dairy Show. Mrs. Brainard is president of 
Association Milk Producers baking auxiliary AMPI. 


TUS 
Introduced as a man who needs 
weapons, the 6ft. 3in. 
policeman, biceps swelling visibly. 


—Enid, Okla., 


Morning News. —Manchester Guardian Weekly, 


Nov. 25, 1972. 
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Second reading 


and more 
severely constrained...” 


course, the very nature democracy that government and press 
perpetually odds. One the basic functions the press act 
public rein the powers and pretensions government. fact, one 
the great failures the American press whole that has not been 
sufficiently critical government, consistently analytical. Yet recent 
years, the hostility government toward press has carried undertones dan- 
gerous 

fully recognize that the press not guiltless irresponsibility. But 
criticize the press for individual examples irresponsibility inaccuracy 
quite different from waging war the press with deliberate intention 
undermining its independence and therefore its freedom. This the Govern- 
ment has been visibly doing variety ways, particularly through the 
Justice Department and the courts, but also flanking attacks, such im- 
plicit threats the electronic media which course are subject Federal 

The major attempt the Government impose prior restraint the 
press the case the Pentagon Papers was struck down; but the courts 
have unfortunately sustained different kind attack, less direct, more 
subtle, and perhaps the long run even more effective: use the subpoena 
power force newspapermen and now professors well testify before 
grand juries and reveal sources connection with matters that they 
learned about confidential relationship—even though the Government 
admittedly has compelling need for the data sought. The actual jailing 
and college professor under this power sinister and 
giant step the effort intimidate private citizens, pro- 
duce increasingly familiar newspapermen particular 
and the public general. this way the freedom every one 
being more and more severely constrained without most even being 
aware it. 


—John Oakes, 
Editor the Editorial Page, 
New York Times, 
Portland State University, 
Portland, Ore., Nov. 30, 1972. 
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